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Foreword 


In launching this new publication the Historical Society 
of Delaware has several aims. It is hoped that a magazine 
devoted solely to the history of Delaware will quicken and 
broaden the interest of the people of this state in their common 
heritage. That heritage is rich and varied and it deserves to 
be better known than it is today. 


It also seems reasonable to suppose that such a periodical 
may stimulate the study and writing of this state’s history. 
Despite all that has been published over the course of a century 
and a half there are still many gaps to be filled in. This is at 
least partly because the opportunities for publication have been 
limited. 


Finally, it seems worthwhile to give the permanency and 
wider currency of the printed page to some of the letters, 
diaries, and manuscripts which are the source material of the 
historian. These contain a wealth of valuable and often fas- 
cinating information but it is a treasure available only to a few 
scholars in its present form. 


It is hoped that the magazine can be issued twice a year. 
However, no definite commitment can be made at this stage 
of anew and untried undertaking. 


In conclusion I wish to express the Society’s gratitude to 
the Curtis Paper Company of Newark, Del., for generously 
donating the paper on which this first issue has been printed. 


CHARLES L. REESE, JR., Editor 
November I, 1945 


John Dickinson, President Of 
Lhe Delaware State, 1781-1782 


J. H. POWELL 


“The Delaware state was also the first of the union, I believe, 
that introduced order into that chaos of politics and morals, in which 
strength and weakness, safety and ruin, virtue and ch strangely 
met together, and wrought in wild conjunction . 


—Dickinson’s V. Spieaiee 1783. 


OR one year, from November, 1781, to November, 1782, 
John Dickinson served as President of The Delaware 
State. It is the story of those twelve months that I wish 

to tell, and since it is only a very little story, perhaps I had bet- 
ter begin by confessing the particularity of the subject. I am 
quite aware of the pitfalls one encounters when he exploits the 
materials of research. There is no form of literature more 
tedious than local history at its worst. The motives of the writ- 
er are rarely elevated, the discrimination of the reader is se- 
verely tried, events are trivial, personalities often dull and in- 
consequential. The parochial point.of view can obscure that 
unity of all human experience in time which should be the cen- 
tral theme of the historian. 


But local history can be conceived in a quite different 
spirit, as a study neither angular nor sterile, neither oblique in 
its approach to big issues nor distorted in result, nor devoted to 
disproportionate emphasis on petty or bizarre occurrences. We 
have had many productions of sound historical scholarship 
dealing with minikins and molecules that throw clear, impor- 
tant light on very large problems. Such works as Mr. B. H. 
Hibbard’s The History of Agriculture in Dane County, W1s- 
consin, or Mr. C. M. Andrews’ The River Towns of Gonnectt- 
cut (to choose two examples at random) have an importance 


A synopsis of this paper was presented at the annual meet- 
ing of The Historical Society of Delaware, April 17, 1944. 
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that transcends the limited character of their subject matter. 
Plainly local history of this sort can do much to test, evaluate, 
and revise the general assumptions of historical literature. 
The life of a village may not be a microcosm of the life of 
civilization; indeed, it seldom is. But if in the village not a 
single one of the great movements attributed by historians to 
the period as a whole may be discerned, then whatever we say 
about the village, we shall have to say something about the 
friable conclusions of historians as well.. 


Local history is a laboratory in which the principles of 
larger history are examined. It produces the hypostasis of 
new principles, and modifies the acceptance of old. In de- 
scribing the Delaware community during a year of its life we 
are dealing with the substance of important historical assump- 
tions: we see the picture of one of the American states in the 
Confederation period; we can form some judgment of the suc- 
cess of local government in that misunderstood and cloudy age; 
we may sense something of the actual spirit and intent of the 
supposed “‘conservative reaction” — the so-called Thermi- 
dorean phase of our revolutionary era; we can see the begin- 
nings of the movement that culminated eight years later in 
the adoption of the new constitution; and finally we may ob- 
serve an important development in the personal and intellec- 
tual history of one of the most distinguished political leaders 
of this nation’s early years. 


It began in this way. 


About seven o’clock on a hot, sultry August morning in 
1781 a well-armed party of sixteen Tory refugees from New 
York, led by one Nash, landed from whaleboats on the shores 
of the Delaware Bay near the mouth of St. Jones River. They 
marched a few miles inland to the great Kent County planta- 
tion of John Dickinson, where, demanding the keys from the 
terrified Negro servants, they carried on for two hours a sys- 
tematic looting of the palatial manor-house. Chests of silver, 
all the plate except a few tea-spoons, much wearing apparel 
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belonging to Mrs. Dickinson, and a great quantity of men’s 
clothing, “all your Bed Cloaths, except one or two pairs of 
Sheets—all your Bottled wine—two barrels of Cherry bounce, 
—your whole stock of Salted Meat, and your Negro Man 
Isaac, who went voluntarily with them” were taken to Kitts 
Hummock where a boat had been hauled up. Either from 
haste or through accident the library was left unmolested, but 
the total loss was estimated at more than fifteen hundred 
pounds, exclusive of such irreplaceable items as a chest of pri- 
vate papers on which no value could be placed.’ 


Nicholas, a Negro field hand, rode rapidly into Dover 
and gave the alarm. “The Militia being unprepared for any 
sudden enterprize, it was some time before they could be got 
in readiness to proceed,” the sheriff wrote. ‘Between 30 and 
40 went down on Horseback, but arrived too late to prevent the 
Mischief.’” ‘The refugees, with time to spare, put off in their 
whaleboats, leaving an excited and demoralized citizenry be- 


hind them. 


Such an audacious feat of piracy was shocking to the Dela- 
wareans. For several years loyalists and British had been raid- 
ing the bay and river trade, but never before had they gone 
so far inland on so definite and so well-planned an errand. Ap- 
parently the attack had been aimed at Dickinson personally. 
A writer in the Pennsylvania Journal observed, “As none of 
the neighbouring houses were plundered or molested, it is sup- 
posed the royal board of plunderers in New York had given 
particular directions for the robbery, in order to be revenged 
upon that worthy patriot and honest man, for the foundation 
he laid for the present revolution by his valuable writings in 
the beginning of the controversy.” And the marauders them- 
selves were heard to say to Dickinson’s Negroes that “they 
would rather have their Master than all they had taken.’” 

1. E. McComb to John Dickinson, August 11, 1781. Robert R. Logan Family Papers, 
part II (hereafter RRLFP, I), Historical Society of Pennsylvania (hereafter HSP). 
Charles Ridgely to Dickinson, August 10, 1781. Ibid. William Molleston to Dickinson, 
Angust 11, 1781. Library Company of Philadelphia, Ridgway Branch, 7421, F25. 
Pennsylvania Packet, August 16, 1781. Pennsylvania Journal, August 15, 1781. Of. 
Scharf and Westcott, History of Philadelphia, 1, 385-6. 

2. McComb’s letter, cit. sup. 

8. Pennsylvania Journal, loc. cit. 
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But John Dickinson was living at “Fairhill”, his great 
seat in the Northern Liberties of Philadelphia, far beyond the 
reach of the refugee pirates. He had no intention of going 
down into Kent again that year, for he had made his annual 
inspection tour of his thirteen-hundred-acre plantation in the 
spring, and he was now completely taken up with the politics 
of Pennsylvania, where his major interests lay. Had it not 
been for the plundering of his estate he would probably never 
have re-established his residence in Delaware. The depre- 
dations of the raiders were so serious, however, that he dropped 
everything he was doing, bade his frail, devoted wife and little 
daughter an affectionate farewell, and set off for what he ex- 
pected would be a short visit to put things to rights. He stayed 
sixteen months. 


He stayed, because Delaware offered him a welcome op- 
portunity to do public service of a kind he could not do in 
Pennsylvania. ‘Though he thought at first that he was leaving 
all his best chances behind him, and was for a while miserably 
unhappy with the circumstances that called him back to Dela- 
ware, we shall see that he came to realize how the road to suc- 
cess in Philadelphia might lead through the southern common- 
wealth. 


This was a day when men moved back and forth between 
the two states with considerable freedom. McKean, Dickin- 
son, Benjamin Chew, and several others were active in the poli- 
tics and business life of both communities; some had held office 
under both governments. The traditional linkage of the old 
Penn proprietaries was still strong, even though the govern- 
ments had acted independently for a long time. More than 
anyone else, Dickinson had kept his connections in both states. 
He had represented each at various times in the Continental 
Congress; he had served in the militia of both; in both he had 
extensive financial interests. ‘Though he was fighting his real 
political battle in Pennsylvania, victory in Delaware as a side- 
issue would help him achieve his ultimate goal in the larger 
state without committing him irrevocably to continuing in the 
smaller. 
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In the summer of 1781 Dickinson was at a very interest- 
ing, and as he thought a crucial, point in his career. If we 
read the record aright, he was still laboring under the power- 
ful compulsion to self-justification that had become a direct- 
ing force in his public life in 1776. That year had seen a 
climax in his fortunes. Having been successful for twenty 
months in holding the Congress to the line of reconciliation 
and peaceful adjustment, he had finally been overwhelmed and 
outvoted in June and July. Alone of his party, he had spoken 
against independence in debate, in a speech that revealed his 
sincerity of conviction but also, unfortunately, his characteris- 
tic reluctance to act positively, his habit of adjustment and 
compromise, what Jefferson described as his “vice of refining 
too much.” He gave the speech against independence know- 
ing that it would lose him popular support, and expecting a 
great burst of anathema and recrimination from the whole 
country. The burst never came. He had prepared to be a 
martyr to his convictions, but no one else seemed particularly 
concerned to make his martyrdom real. Actually, he had 
greatly exaggerated the importance of what he did, as public 
men will sometimes when they become so immersed in their 
own activities that they lose the popular touch. 


Following his speech he marched off to war in North 
Jersey as colonel of the Pennsylvania militia. Here he sulked 
through a campaign, making himself cruelly unhappy by in- 
terpreting every public action of Pennsylvania as a personal 
affront against him. He wrote letters of self-pity and self- 
dramatization to Charles Thomson, who finally advised Dick- 
inson out of an affectionate but complete exasperation (this 
was the sense of it) to stop writing such nonsense. Truly it 
was nonsense, for Pennsylvanians were too busy with their 
newly-won liberties to bother resenting the opinions of a man 
whom in general they trusted and admired but whom they had 
passed beyond in their thinking. After his N orth Jersey duty 
was over he seems to have served as a private in the Delaware 
militia ;‘ then in 1778 and 1779 he sat in Congress, doing a very 


4, Though Christopher Ward’s exhaustive searches failed to turn up his name in the 
rolls, The Delaware Continentals, 507-8. 
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workmanlike and important job of helping to reform, tighten 
and mend the executive branches of the federal government. 
This was one of the most productive and valuable services in 
all of Dickinson’s public career, but in spite of his success he 
was continually dogged by the shadow of his opposition to 
independence, a shadow which became very dark indeed every 
time an election occurred in Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania was in the hands of the radicals of the revo- 
lutionary movement — those who had drawn up the Constitu- 
tion of 1776, and who had regarded Dickinson as their leading 
antagonist since the days of 1774 when he and Thomson had 
toured the colony seeking to popularize their own kind of revo- 
lution. After 1776 Dickinson had been one of a Philadelphia 
group aspiring to undermine the domination of the radicals 
and to overthrow their constitution. He was bitterly and pub- 
licly attacked in every election. The tense, lively quality of 
Philadelphia politics kept alive his conviction that he had lost 
public esteem in an act of integrity, honesty, and courage. 


Apparently it did not occur to him that the opposition was 
to what he stood for at present rather than what he had done in 
the past. Even had he been the most ardent supporter of in- 
dependence back in 1776, the city proletariat and the small 
farmers of the counties could scarcely have given their loyal- 
ties to so rich a landowner, so successful a lawyer, so elegant an 
aristocrat ashe. But Dickinson was a finical person, whom the 
crudities and roughness of a campaign always hurt deeply. He 
was uncommonly sensitive to the barbs of the pamphleteer 
or the thrusts of a stump speaker. He magnified their attacks 
upon him out of all proportion. Although his martyrdom 
existed almost entirely in his own mind, it was to have an im 
portant effect upon his career, for it disposed him to accept any 
opportunity that presented itself for conspicuous, worthy, justi- 
fying public service. 


2 


The trip to Delaware did not immediately seem to offer 
that opportunity. What he found when he arrived was scarce- 
ly heartening or attractive. His private disasters were dis- 
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couraging, the general public discord was disquieting, the cli- 
mate sickly." He resolved not to linger any longer than was 
absolutely necessary to repair the devastation of the refugees. 
In Pennsylvania his political enemies had been bitter and per- 
sonal in their treatment of him, but in that bitterness was at 
least a clearly defined political issue. In Delaware, by contrast, 
there were no precise lines of political conflict, but only chaos, 
indifference, ineptitude and clumsy inefficiency in public life, 
all given point by bickerings between extreme libertarians and 
moderate Whigs, and by the presence of a large Tory element 
as well. 


The Revolution in Delaware by the fall of 1781 wore a 
pretty sorry aspect. Seven long years of war had produced 
not so much positive evil as the lack of positive good, the de- 
moralization of people’s resolution and the deadening of their 
spirits. Not only did bands of local loyalists, New York and 
Pennsylvania refugees, or less principled marauders along the 
bay side and elsewhere keep the people in Kent and Sussex 
in insecurity, but a supine and characterless officialdom was 
proving incapable of administering sovereign authority as 
well. The militia, which according to the resolutions of Con- 
gress should have been training constantly, had been all but 
abandoned, mustering had stopped, laws regarding it had at- 
tained a state of confusion rendering their enforcement im- 
possible.’ The Delaware Continentals, following their “im- 
petuosity and ardor at Eutaw Springs,’ were languishing in 


5. “. . . . by All Accots it is very Sickly in Kent—I beg thee to take ye bark” 
Mary Norris Dickinson to John Dickinson in Kent, Sept. 24, 1781. Maria Dickinson 
Logan Papers (hereafter MDLPs), HEP. Dickinsen and Mary Norris had been married 
in 1770. She was usually addressed as ‘Polly’ by her husband. 

6. Frequent accounts of these Iccal raids aie to be found in the Philadelphia news- 
papers of the day. See, for example, Freeman's Journal, August 29, 1781; January 9, 
1782. An insurrection occurred in Sussex in September, 1781. Hancock, Delaware 
Loyalists, 39-40, etc. 

7. Dr. James Tilton, admittedly an embittered and partisan observer, wrote of the 
militia situation: ‘“‘Whenever laws were made for this purpose, the tories constantly 
exerted themselves to put the command into the hands of disaffected persons; and withal 
to have the law clogged with some unpopular clause or impediment, that might render 
the execution of it impractible. Finally, militia laws and mustering became unpopular, 
and all militia exercises were discontinued.” Timoleon [Dr. James Tilton], The Bio- 
graphical History of Dionysius, Tyrant of Delaware (Philadelphia, 1788), 35. 

8. Congress to General Greene, October 29, 1781. Quoted in Ward, Delaware Oon- 
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a pitiable state in South Carolina. News from that quarter 
told of grim suffering, yet of support for them within the state 
there was none. The general armies in Virginia were likewise 
ill-provisioned. A procurement officer sent President Rodney 
an appealing description of their plight: “Men who are day 
& night upon fatigue and exposed to the greatest Danger ought 
to be regularly Supplied with Provisions and every refresh- 
ment they are entitled to—” he wrote. “for God sake give me 
every Assistance and let no excuse prevent the Commissioners 
from doing their duty.” But his appeal met with no response, 
and those whose husbands, brothers or sons were in these ser- 
vices felt keenly the humiliation of their neglect. 


Relations with Congress were impeded by the unwilling- 
ness of delegates to attend without being paid, and the reluc- 
tance of the Assembly to pay them. Nicholas Van Dyke de- 
cided in October that though Delaware was unrepresented, 
he could no longer spend his personal fortune in travel, room 
rent, entertainments, and the other profitless burdens incum- 
bent upon a Congressman. “TI have done it for two Years, con- 
sidering the Distresses of the State etc. but now they may do 
better and must, if they mean to be represented in that House. 
Unless they make a proper Provision and point out a conveni- 
ent and certain Mode of Supply I shall never more appear 
in Congress, this is my fixed Determination.” He talked with 
George Read about it, but Read could do nothing until the 
Legislature convened. * 


tinentals, 465. And see the letter of Greene to Rodney, August 21, 1781, in Ryden, ed., 
Letters to and From Caesar Rodney, 425 (hereafter Rodney Letters). Dickinson, in his 
message to the General Assembly of June 15, 1782, was to pay his own tribute to the 
Continental Regiment so highly praised by Greene: ‘‘I sincerely share with you in the 
high pleasure you must receive from the truly honorable testimony given by that dis- 
tinguished commander, Generel [sic] Greene, to the officers and soldiers of our line.” 
Minutes of the Oouncil of the Delaware State From 1776 to 1792 (hereafter MODS), 730. 
9. Ephraim Blaine to Caesar Rodney, October 4, 1781. Rodney Letters, 427-8. . Ward 
Delaware Continentals, 453-474. 


10. Nicholas Van Dyke to Thomas Rodney, October 15, 1781. Gratz Autograph Ool- 
lection (hereafter Gratz), Case I, Box 12, HSP. Burnett, Letters of the Members of 
the Continental Congress (hereafter Burnett, Letters), VI, 241-2. And see Munroe 
Relations Between the Continental Oongress and the Delaware Legislature, 1776-1789, 
an unpublished M. A. dissertation in the University of Delaware Library. Five states 
were unrepresented in August, 1781, when President McKean begged President Rodney 
that two delegates at least come in from Delaware. Burnett, Letters, VI, 196. All five 
were still unrepresented on Sept. 15, Ibid., 220. 
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Local government was no better conducted. Courts in 
Sussex were not even meeting, the judiciary in all the state was 
careless and indifferent. Chief Justice Killen submitted his 
resignation, and declared he would act upon it unless judicial 
salaries were raised, the courts reformed, their powers increas- 
ed, and rules of procedure improved. Poverty was spreading 
through the countryside. Sussex inhabitants complained that 
war taxes, the scarcity of cash, and the increase of private debts 
had “reduced many of the good people of this County to the 
lowest State of misery and want . . . . Our property is sold 
and many of the virtuous but poor Inhabitants of the County 
with large and helpless families are turned out of Doors by 
their merciless and unfeeling Creditors who frequently pur- 
chases their property at a third fourth or fifth part of its real 
value.” The grain of the farmers was rotting in the fields be- 
cause it could not reach a market; overland transportation was 
impossible and if a ship-ventured onto the Delaware Bay it ran 
the risk of capture by enemy craft.” Dickinson tried to insure 
some private income by planning his farm operations for the 
next year, but as landlord and creditor he was the victim of 
Delaware laws which permitted debtors to pay their obliga- 
tions in the inflated paper currency. His brother Philemon 
proclaimed his opinion of these laws in vigorous terms. He 
warned George Read there would be “an end to all confidence 
between man and man” if they were not amended. “Why did 
your wise Legislature discriminate between former contracts 
made in specie and those made in their current money of equal 


11. Petition of divers Inhabitants of Sussex County to the Delaware Legislature, pray- 
ing for the emission of paper money, Feb., 1782. Ezecutive Papers, 1782. Public 
Archives Commission, Dover. The Killen letters are in private hands. 


12. Col. Charles Pope, soon to command the state frigate, had already done much 
about the bay trade. He had written on July 13, 1780, to President Rodney: “Having 
some time since purchas,d a Shallop load of Corn in sussex, which yet remains there, 
and being desirous of sending a Vessel for it at this time, which I would wish to have 
in a position to defend herself against the pickaroons which trouble our Bay, and haveing 
already procured arms must now request (if in your power) that you furnish me with 
140 musket Carteredges, which I shall render You a Just Acct. of, either by useing 
them against the Enemy or returning them.” Col. Charles Pope to Caesar Rodney, 
July 13, 1780. Gratz, IV, 22. HSP. 

13. His agreements of this month with his tenants, Fisher, Hicks, Wheeler, Ruth, 
and others, are in RRLFP, II, HSP. 
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value?” he asked. “I detest your retroactive laws, — they 
are full of injustice and oppression.” Dickinson’s rent rolls 
of this year and his contracts for the next indicate that he did 
what he could to save his profit by taking payments in grain 
or other produce, but this in turn had to be sold, and as seller 
he was doomed to suffer loss. 


Yet his pillaged estate was in basically sound condition. 
A long history of wise management gave it stamina to last 
through the critical years of war. He was able to proceed with 
improvements and to reorganize his operations in spite of the 
uncertain future. Since 1777 he had been meaning to straight- 
en the road between him and Joshua Gordon, several miles 
away. September was an excellent time of year to get the work 
started.** A large parcel of undeveloped land in a remote part 
of Jones Neck had to be grubbed and cleared; he contracted 
for this to keep his tenant Joseph Wheeler busy over the winter, 
agreeing to pay him both grain and gold.” Since the refugees 
had carried off all the meat in his store houses, more had to be 
slaughtered, though December, customarily the month for 
slaughter, was still three months away. This colorful episode 
of Kent’s farm year Dickinson had not witnessed for two dec- 
ades. Forty-three hogs were killed, fifteen for his own use and 
‘28 for the People.” His overseer reported after the killing, 
‘There is 30 Gamons and 30 Sholders and 30 middlings and 15 
Joles and 15 Chines in the smokehous of your meat.” 


In September, too, Dickinson took a step which changed 
his relation to his “family” on Jones Neck, and which may 
have been the result of his increasing interest in the Society of 
Friends. The exact number of his slaves is not known: one, 
Isaac, had gone off with the refugees after their raid; those 
left appear to have been principally household servants. For 
many years most of the field labor had been performed by 
white tenant farmers, for Dickinson’s estate was worked not 
as a staple-crop plantation but as a collection of small grain 


14. Philemon Dickinson to George Read, April 27, 1781. Read, William T., George 
Read, 358-4. 


15. Logan Papers, Vol. 35, 108. HSP. 
16. It lay ‘near Matthias Ruth.’ RRLFP, II, HSP. 
17. Edward Hicks to John Dickinson, n. d., RRLFP, II, HSP. 
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farms. On September 29 he executed before the aging Chief 
Justice Killen a deed of manumission for six slaves, Joseph 
Martin, aged 40, Violet, aged 30, William, aged 20, one boy, 
Pompey, and two girls, Nancy and Rose.” He immediately 
indentured all but two of them for varying terms of years in 
his service. Violet, one of those not indentured, appears to 
have remained in the family of her own will; at least one other 
stayed with Dickinson until his death. By their terms these 
articles of indenture indicate that Dickinson, not satisfied 
merely to free the slaves, wished to give them security and em- 
ployment as well. The boy Pompey, aged 14, was bound for 
13 years. The instrument Dickinson used was a standard 
printed form of indenture, but he scratched his pen through 
all those phrases that were insulting or degrading to the ser- 
vant, such as the provisions against cards or dice, and the crude 
sentence, “He shall not commit fornication, nor contract Matri- 
mony” without his master’s consent. What ultimately became 
of the boy Pompey is not known, but at least he did not begin 
his free life under the suspicion and mistrust usually attaching 
to indentured freedmen.” 


Dickinson was to recommend humane practices in the 
manumission of slaves to the Delaware Assembly the next year 
to be enacted into law. He concluded his presidential message 
of October, 1782, with this paragraph:” 


Another amendment humanity compels me to propose, that persons manu- 
mitting healthy slaves, not advanced in years, should not be obliged to give 
security for their maintenance, and that slaves should not be sent upon sale 
or otherwise to places distant from their usual residence, by which means af- 
fectionate and near relations are cruelly separated from one another, and the 
mainder of their lives extremely embittered. "The Legislatures of several 
neighbouring States, moved by a deep sense of the divine favors to them in 
this contest for their own freedom, and by an enlightened commiseration, have 
lately passed laws for alleviating the afflictions of this helpless and too often 
abused part of their fellow creatures. I entertain the warmest hopes that the 
Legislature of this State will emulate the most generous and wise examples 


of this kind. 


18. Two other slaves, Nicholas and Dinah, were not manumitted at this time, so far 
as I can find, though it appears they belonged to Dickinson. There is no mention of 
them subsequently in his papers. 
19. Logan Papers, Vol. 35,110. HSP. Of. Cheesman A. Herrick, Indentured Servi- 
tude in Pennsylvania, passim. 

- 20. MODS, 749-50. 
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Though nothing appears to have been done by the Legislature 
in response to this plea, it represents a development of Dickin- 
son’s thinking on abolition, a development which was to bear 
fruit in the State Constitution of 1792. It gives a measure of 
his conviction that the state government ought to act firmly as 
an agency for the moral improvement of the community, and 
it is a reiteration of his conviction that the war for political 
freedom ought to enlarge the Social rights of the enslaved peo- 
ples on whose labor so much depended. 


In September of 1781 also the death of the father of his 
overseer, Edward Hicks, left a destitute widow and several 
children on Dickinson’s hands. The eldest son went to the 
West Indies to win his fortune, taking one brother with him. 
The second Dickinson apprenticed to David Claypool, friend- 
ly publisher of the Packet in Philadelphia. His correspon- 
dence of these weeks was filled with his efforts to help the Hicks 
family find security and a living.” 


These private affairs kept him constantly occupied during 
September on Jones Neck or in New Castle where he spent 
part of the month; but still he had time to observe the unhappy 
spectacle of misgovernment all around him. Nothing offered 
much hope that the epic of American sacrifice would end in 
anything but futility and waste. He wrote by every oppor- 
tunity to his wife, Polly, in Philadelphia, letters that teemed 
with his misery and doubts. “I Affectionately thank thee for 
writing so often it is ye greatest relief my distress’d heart can 
have which on thy Accot has no rest—” she responded. Her own 
sufferings were great, but she found consolation in her piety. 
“T Endeavor to leave ev’ry thing belonging to me to that Gra- 
cious Being who has led me to this day of trial—Let me intreat 
thee my Dearest frd by all ye tyes of a love that reaches beyond 
ye Grave—not to give up that Anchor which has been thine 
thee has been Led thro Scenes of great difficulty — think not 


1. Logan Papers, Vol. 35, HSP. 


2. “I never suffer’d so much in my life as I now do—” She added, ‘‘My dear Sallie 
is very Impatient for Papas return, she counts ye days as they pass, she sends her 
Duty her Dearest love.—She goes every day in ye Bath, when thee returns, I hope to 
have Spirits to do so also—’”’ Mary N. Dickinson to John Dickinson in Kent, Sept. 24, 
1781 (cited in fn. 5, supra.) MDLPs, HSP. 
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all is vain — but be Assured we may possess Eternal Substance, 
that will Endure when ev’ry fleeting vision shall be no more — 
remember me ye weakest of Mortals — and be an Assistant in 
Virtues rugged path—’”” 


But to be an assistant in virtue required a fortitude and a 
confidence which the events of that September scarcely en- 
couraged. It was a time of confusion and uncertainty, of great 
hopes and great fears, a period of anxious waiting for the revo- 
lutionary cause. John Laurens had returned from France with 
money, supplies, and the promise of more aid to come. There 
was rejoicing over this news,’ yet sober minds warned that 
foreign aid was not enough to make continual exertions by the 
states unnecessary. Holland had not as yet sent anything, the 
Virginia Congressmen pointed out, and it was foolish “to ex- 
pect, that France, engaged as she is in expence, should main- 
tain the American war out of her own treasury.””" Washing- 
ton marched his army of French and American regiments in 
parade before Congress as he passed through Philadelphia on 
his long journey from New York to Cornwallis’ trapped forces 
in Virginia. The bold sight — Congress had never seen so 
large a collection of our troops before — gave heart to many,” 
but there was considerable anxiety, too. “On the whole our 
military affairs at present wear a pleasing aspect; but let us 
remember that naval and military operations are attended with 
all those contingencies to which human affairs are liable,” 
Sharpe of North Carolina wrote,’ while his colleagues from 
near the Hudson were alarmed lest Washington’s departure 
from New York should leave that city at the mercy of the 


23. Ibid. 

24. ‘“. . . the affairs of the States never bore so prosperous an appearance as at. 
present.” Richard Howly of Georgia to Horatio Gates, Sept. 6, 1781. Burnett, Letters, 
VI, 210. 


25. Virginia delegates to Governor Nelson, October 9, 1781. Burnett, Letters, VT, 
234-5. See also Edmund Randolph to Thomas Jefferson, same date, ibid., 255-6. 
McKean wrote to Washington, Sept. 26, “We are plainly told, that we cannot have any 
more forces from France, by Sea or Land, after this campaign, nor are we to rely on 
any farther pecuniary assistance . . -*  Ibid., 226-7. 


26. Burnett, Continental Congress, 522. 
7. Burnett, Lettere, VI, 216-17. 
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enemy.” President McKean warned Caesar Rodney that the 
British were abandoning the Hudson to attack Philadelphia.” 
Disturbed by continual rumors of Clinton’s intentions, Con- 
gress ordered out Pennsylvania and Delaware militia for the 
defense of the exposed city.” Meanwhile, the encouraging 
progress of the southern campaign continued. McKean had 
written General Greene late in August that we were “on the 
Eve of great Events,” and as Greene pushed on his relentless 
and brilliant operations in the South, hopes were raised. “I 
have no lower County news worth communicating — but am 
extremely anxious for the event of this Campaign as from pub- 
lic authority I have reason to expect that we are upon the eve 
of the most active operations on our part,” Caesar Rodney 
wrote his brother Thomas.” Those in the inner councils of the 
government, moreover, regarded the completion of the Con- 
federation as a testimony of stiffened resolution throughout the 
continent. There was little justification for such optimistic 
opinion, but the organization of constitutional government 
did give the semblance of regularity to all proceedings. Revo- 
lution became the national war of a continental sovereignty, 
and thereby an argument was knocked out from under the 
structure of loyalist opposition.” The reorganization of the 
executive departments of the Congress was bearing fruit in in- 
creased efficiency and firmer control of the war-effort from 


28. ‘The Prospect of Peace does not appear to be so near as it did sometime ago; and 
the prospect of taking New York this campaign is very small, tho’ upon a general View 
of our affairs in Europe and America, our Prospects are very flattering. I conclude 
you have thought it strange that the Main Army should leave the State of New York, 
which is reported here to be the Case. I make no doubt notwithstanding we may be 
disappointed in our Expectations of taking New York the Campaign will terminate great- 
ly in our favour . . .” Ezra L’Hommedieu to William Floyd, August, 1781. 
Burnett, Letters, VI, 202. 


29. Sept.. 19, 1781. Ibid., 222. 
80. Sept. 29, 1781. Ibid., 299. 


31. Thomas McKean to Nathaniel Greene, August 28, 1781. HM8110, Huntington 
Library. Draft in McKean Papers, HSP, Vol. I, 94. Burnett, Letters, VI, 198, uses 
the date Sept. 4, borne by the copy in the President’s Letter Book, Library of Con- 
gress, 68. 

82. August 30, 1781. Ryden, ed., Rodney Letters, 426. 


33. “The Completion of the Confederation I believe will ad greatly to the Vigor of 
the exertions both of the Union and Alliance.” Thomas Rodney to Caesar Rodney, March 
13, 1781. Ibid., 403. F. H. Garver has described ‘‘The shift from an unwritten con- 
stitution to a written one, from a reyolutionary basis of government to a legal and con- 
stitutional basis’ in his article, “The Transition From the Continental Congress to the 
Congress of the Confederation,” in the Pacific Historical Review, I, 1932, 221-234. 
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Philadelphia.”. Expectation of good order in finance was 
occasioned by the universal confidence of public men in Rob- 
ert Morris, who had become Superintendent of Finance in 
May. This confidence was not shared by Morris himself, who 
found the thankless process of demanding monies from the 
states “like preaching to the dead;” but the vigor with which 
he proceeded was inspiriting. “I must therefore again reiter- 
ate my requests,” he wrote President Rodney; “and while I 
assure you that nothing but the urgency of our affairs would 
render me thus Importunate, I must also assure you that while 
those affairs continue so Urgent I must continue to importune.” 


Dickinson was not overly optimistic of improvement re- 
sulting from the final adoption of the Confederation. His 
extensive public experience had made him familiar with the 
whole continental picture. He was perfectly aware that the 
success of the Confederation depended, not upon the victory 
of the army nor the success of Morris nor even the most ardent 
exertions of the Congress, but rather upon the states themselves. 
If republican government was to succeed, and the confidence 
of our French ally to be justified, each state would have to es- 
tablish firm and effective government, resolutely controlling 
its own internal affairs, adequately and faithfully supporting 
the general Congress. America’s politics were founded upon 
the theory that the individual American citizen was a Civic 
being of enlightened intelligence, superior to the subjects of 
despotic monarchs of the old world because he had superior 
opportunities to express himself, his aspirations, and his pa- 
triotism. "To exemplify this theory American advocates of 
liberty had to be willing to endure the fact of government, both 
state and national, and pay its expenses; they had also to create 
from among themselves the vigorous public administration 
that would prove them competent for self-government and 
qualified for the enjoyment of liberty. This challenge gave 
significance to the public experience of every state in 1781. 


34. Burnett, Continental Congress, 492-3. 

35. Robert Morris to Caesar Rodney, August 22, 1781. Podney Letters, 426. The 
* punctuation is somewhat modernized. See Burnett, Oontinental Oongress, 492-3, for 
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It lent high seriousness even to the factional disputes of New 
Castle, Kent, and Sussex. The Delaware State was an example 
of the whole national problem. If self-government failed here, 
or in any single state of the Union, it failed by implication 
everywhere. 


To proclaim democracy in theory was not enough. The 
theory was but the beginning of America’s historical role. 
Could the people of the seaboard commonwealths found their 
governments so firmly, carry them on so efficiently, as to make 
good their claim of the political capacity of the ordinary in- 
dividual? This was the grave question America faced as Corn- 
wallis maneuvered toward Yorktown. 


3 


In one respect Delaware’s politics were crucial, because 
they were atypical. The Three Lower Counties had been on 
the whole but a reluctant part of the revolutionary movement. 
Years later Thomas McKean was to remark that a majority 
of Delawareans had been “unquestionably against the inde- 
pendence of America.” John Adams thought there were, “in 
this little State, from various causes, more tories in proportion, 
than in any other.” And Thomas Jefferson described the com- 
monwealth as “held under by force, but always disposed to 
counter-revolution.””* The population of Kent and Sussex was 
more than half Episcopalian; ministers of the Anglican church 
there had preached loyalism, representing the Revolution as a 
Presbyterian movement. From religious and economic divi- 


36. For an estimate of the number of loyalists see Hancock, Delaware Loyalists, 56-7. 
Mr. Hancock states it ‘“‘as a personal belief” that half the inhabitants of the state were 
loyalists. “The remainder may be divided into a pacifist and hesitant element repre- 
senting 20% of the population and a patriotic faction consisting of 30%. In brief, I 
think that 17,000 Delawareans might be classified as loyalists; 7,000 as hesitants or 
pacifists; and 12,000, as revolutionists. That the great majority of the inhabitants were 
opposed to or indifferent to independence, in my opinion, cannot be denied. John 
Adams’ theory that a minority backed the American cause through to a successful finish 
is demonstrated within a small area.” (57.) Though I disapprove of Mr. Hancock’s 
classification of Read and Dickinson as loyalists because they were wealthy and because 
they were not early adherents of independence (51, ff.), his monograph is both sound 


and enlightening. See also Elizabeth Watterson, Churches in Delaware During the 
Revolution; Burnett, Letters, VI, 168. 
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sions the whole cause in Delaware had assumed a sectional 
character. New Castle county was two-thirds Presbyterian, 
with a large Scotch-Irish element, and was dominated by the 
mercantile interests of the little shipping ports of New Castle 
Town and Wilmington. The revolutionary party was much 
stronger here; indeed, it was probably in the majority, but New 
Castle County was not then as it has been in more recent times 
far larger in population and wealth than Kent and Sussex com- 
bined. The records show the three counties to have been about 
equal in numbers, Kent and Sussex having together nearly 
twice as many people as the northernmost county. Thus Whig 
leaders in this strategically-located commonwealth which 
flanked the all-important water approach to Philadelphia had 
to contend with a loyalist problem of larger proportions than 
those in the other colonies. They also had to contend with as 
bitter factionalism among the revolutionists, albeit a factional- 
ism less clearly defined.” 


Thomas McKean, Caesar Rodney, his more plastic broth- 
er Thomas, Nicholas VanDyke, John Baning, John McKinly, 
Dr. James Tilton, had been among the leaders of the Delaware 
revolutionists. They had been much more ready to move 
rapidly through the stages of constituent government than had 
George Read or John Dickinson. The most advanced left- 
wing leaders of Delaware, they had come into power in 1778, 
with the election of Caesar Rodney as President. For the three 
years of his administration, now in 1781 coming to an end,” 
he had presided over a government similar in spirit to that of 
the constitutionalists in Pennsylvania, in which his radical fac- 
tion had held all the state offices. Though administration had 
been much improved from the tormented days of the hapless 
McKinly, accomplishment had not been notable, and Rodney 
on the whole had proved politically inept. No one doubted 
his sincerity or the purity of his intentions. This nearest Jones- 


37. Military recruitment lists of New Castle county, RRLFP, II, HSP. And see 
Nevins, American States During and After the American Revolution, 305-7, Hancock, 
op. cit., 55-6, Greene and Harrington, American Population Before the Federal Census 
of 1790, 120-2. 
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Neck neighbor of Dickinson had appeared to John Adams 
“the oddest looking man in the world; he is tall, thin and slen- 
der as a reed, pale; his face is not bigger than a large apple, 
yet there is sense and fire, spirit, wit and humor in his coun- 
tenance.” He was generally popular, devoted to the Whig 
philosophy of liberty, a sensible, intelligent man. His long 
struggle against physical disability (he suffered both from 
asthma and from a cancer on the face) * gave an almost heroic 
stature to his personal history. But as President he was not 
overly effective. The faction that supported him was vigorous 
in praise of new liberties but unwilling either to protect them 
by effective administration and taxes or to build up that ad- 
ministrative bureaucracy on which the continuity and perma- 
nence of any faction in government must depend. The per- 
sonnel of his administration was neither stable nor energetic. 
Particularly in the courts were the duties of government ne- 
glected.** In fairness to Rodney it must be remarked that this 
was due more to the opposition by the followers of Read than 
to the sins of commission on his part. Dr. Tilton, in his vitri- 
olic tract of 1778, The Biographical History of Dionysius, 
Tyrant of Delaware, which he signed “Timoleon”, placed the 
whole blame for the poor quality of the public service upon 
Read, whom he accused of being a Tory at heart, designing to 
“maintain a fair face to the continent, and the county of New- 
“astle, and to employ the tories of Kent and Sussex, as the chief 
instruments of his power and influence.” This bitter accu- 
sation is not to be taken at its face value, but there is no doubt 
that the mercantile people of New Castle among whom Read 
lived suffered most from the ineffectual government, and as 
the impoverished farmers of Kent became more and more dis- 
gruntled a junction of agrarian and mercantile interests op- 
posed to Rodney’s government was effected. Read was not 


39. Adams, Diary, Sept. 8, 1774. Rodney Letters, 3, ff. 
40. Rodney Letters, 16. 


41. A bill for the discontinuance of process in Sussex courts passed the Legislature 
in Noy., 1781. JfO0DS, 661, ff. Cf. Hitchens, Local Government in Delaware, wa- 
published M. A. dissertation in the University of Delaware Library, 44. 


42. Timoleon, Dionysius, 29, 31. 
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slow to take advantage of every opportunity. By the fall of 
1781 things were ready for an overturn in Delaware. 


Another man might have met opposition more effectively, 
but Rodney was inactive in the face of gathering political ani- 
mosity and did almost nothing to consolidate the position of 
his faction. He was not unaware of the problems about hm, 
but he had none of the vision Dickinson was to exhibit of what 
state government could be. The tasks he performed he dis- 
charged with care, but beyond them he exerted no notable lead- 
ership. He complained of not having enough power: “I am 
sorry that we are so illy provided as to the state of supplies espe- 
cially at this time,” he wrote his brother Thomas, “I do most 
sincerely wish the General Assembly had if they could done 
more & on this or such like occasions had vested me as Com- 
meander in chief with more power. The State of Affairs seems 
to require it & it might have been attended with less inconveni- 
ency & even damage... .”” 


Of course it is the nature of executive power dependent 
on legislative grant to seek more scope, just as it is the nature 
of legislative power jealously to limit that scope. But the fault, 
if power seems inadequate to ends desired, as often lies with 
the man as with the office. Rodney did not ask or demand more 
power from the Assembly, nor did he, apparently, use execu- 
tive devices to obtain it apart from legislative enactment. His 
approach to the Legislature was always deferential, as though 
to emphasize in public his official subordination to the two 
houses. He never sent a message to the Assembly without ad- 
dressing the members as “Your Honors.” It was a practice 
that made him appear the exact antithesis of the old proptie- 
tary governor. Yet such facts as are available, while they 
clearly indicate he should have wielded his power with a firm- 
er hand, do not disclose that the office either in general or in 
specific areas was too limited in power to be effective. The 
Presidency seems to have been entirely sufficient to the ends 
it was designed to accomplish, and those ends do not appear 


43. Caesar Rodney to Thomas Rodney, August 30, 1781. Rodney Letters, 426. 
44. The messages are in Rodney Letters, and in MODS, by date. 
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to have been as narrow as Rodney conceived them. Certainly 
Dickinson was to find adequate resources in the same office to 
arrange the affairs of Delaware with precision and thorough- 
ness. 


In his able study of “The Delaware Constitution of 1776” 
Mr. Henry Clay Reed concludes that, “while overshadowed 
by the legislative power, the executive was by no means a non- 
entity.” As in other states, so in Delaware the constitution- 
makers had “with more feeling than logic” avoided creating 
a strong governor; yet even so there were those who had 
thought when the constitution had been adopted that the presi- 
dency was, as McKean put it, “very powerful and Dangerous.” 
The “President, or Chief Magistrate,” was chosen by election 
in both houses of Assembly for a term of three years, not re- 
newable. He had no veto and no independent power of ap- 
pointment of any importance; he was “Captain-General and 
Commander in Chief of the militia,” and president of the 
Court of Appeals, the highest court in the state. In function 
his was an office typical of the state executives under the con- 
stitutions of 1776, and his power depended, as in other states, 
upon his personal influence.“” Without the General Assem- 
bly’s concurrence he could accomplish nothing, but winning 
their cooperation he could achieve measures of the most sub- 
stantial character. 


It is to differences in personal convictions and abilities 
between Rodney and Dickinson that we must look, therefore, 
to discover the reasons for Dickinson’s success — to these rather 
than to the powers of the office they both occupied. It was, 
and remained, the same office; yet Dickinson in eleven months 
did more actual governing than Rodney had in three years. 
He came into office as the representative of the desire for firm 
and vigorous government, while Rodney had represented the 


45. Reed, H. C., ‘'The Delaware Constitution of 1776,” Delaware Notes, Sixth Series 
1930, 27-8. And see articles 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 of the Constitution of 1776, in Proveedings 
of the Oonvention of the Delaware State Held at New-Castle on Tuesday the Twenty- 
Seventh of August, 1776 (Wilmington, 1927). 
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revolutionary philosophy which sought to free the individual 
as far as possible from all government everywhere. Rodney’s 
was a philosophy of democracy, of liberty, of revolution, but 
it had failed in Delaware as it had failed elsewhere to combine 
with democratic practice the energetic leadership which the 
Preservation of democracy required. 


4 


Yet in spite of the opportunity for new statesmanship, 
and in spite of his wish to prove himself again in public opin- 
ion, Dickinson had no desire to become legislator or President 
or indeed to do anything in Delaware except clear up his per- 
sonal affairs and return to Polly and Sally in Philadelphia as 
soon as he could. Every letter from there increased his home- 
sickness. “Love me I deserve it,” Polly wrote from the misery 
of her poetic soul, “if for no other reason for Loving thee with 
an Affection founded on Virtue — and reaching beyond the 
present Shadows of a short Existence, Give and receive the 
Love of thine M. Dickinson.”** His family, his property, his 
interests all drew him back to Fairhill. There he could find 
the security which Delaware could not give him, there also he 
could continue his struggle for honorable station and restored 
fame. He was hopeful of the coming Pennsylvania election, 
set for the ninth of October, in which he was standing for the 
council for his Northern Liberties constituency. But his per- 
sonal desires were not too strong to obscure the fact, becoming 
daily more obvious, that if he entered Delaware politics he 
would probably succeed, while in Pennsylvania he would 
probably fail. In the latter state he was opposed by a strong 
constitutionalist party, which controlled the militia, which was 
against him ;“’ in the former he had the support of George Read 
and all the elements of discontent in the two lower counties, 
elements much closer to the public ear and heart than his party 
in Pennsylvania. Unwilling, therefore, but not resolutely op- 
posed, he was caught up in Read’s strategy, and on the first of 


46. Mary Norris Dickinson to John Dickinson, no date, MDLPs, HSP. 
47. Brunhouse, Robert L., The Oounter-Revolution in Pennsylvania, 1776-1790, 103-7. 
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October, 1781, was elected “a member of the Council for the 
County of New Castle, according to the Constitution and Laws 
of the State,” in the place of Samuel Patterson, whose seat had 
become vacant “by rotation,” that is, by his having served his 
constitutional term of three years.” 


For Read, Dickinson was an ideal candidate. Having 
been dissociated from Delaware politics for a number of years, 
his name evoked little of the partisan bitterness of the state; 
being neither Deist nor Episcopalian nor Presbyterian nor 
Methodist he offended no religious groups with the possible 
exception of the Quakers, in whose meeting he had not yet 
resumed his activity and some of whom disapproved of his 
military services. Both landowner in Kent and business man 
in Philadelphia, he linked the interests of the farmer with 
those of the merchant. His wealth, his legal learning, his great 
reputation, his well-known record of moderation, the fame of 
his writings and his recent honorable career in Congress, were 
pleasing to those who wished to vest government in the hands 
of the “successful and substantial orders of society.” The fact 
that he was only vaguely connected with New Castle County 
was not a matter of any importance, for representation in 1781 
was not necessarily associated with residence.’ He did own 
land in the county, and some town lots in Wilmington, and 
though his residences were at Jones Neck and Fairhill, he had 
many friends among the people he represented. The real issue 
of residence was that Read could command the vote of New 
Castle County without much difficulty, while he probably 
could not carry Kent any more than Dickinson alone could 
have. Those partisans who were later to protest Delaware’s 


48. Pennsylvania Packet, October 9, 1781. Pennsylvania Jowrnal, October 31, 1781 
MCDS, 653. The Packet for October 20 carried this intelligence: ‘‘His excellency Caesar 
Rodney, Charles Ridgely, Richard Basset, Phillip Barret, William Molleston, Edward 
White, and Isaac Carty, esquires; are elected representatives in the general assemly of 
the Delaware state, for the county of Kent.”’ 

49. Dickinson referred to this question in his Vindication of 1783: “. . . all my 
honours in the Delaware state originated from New Castle county. Honors, thus de- 
rived, are . . . honours indeed. The members of that much esteemed county, 
though I have never yet had the happiness of residing in it, proposed me as a delegate 
to Congress in 1779, and I was chosen by every vote of both branches of the legislature. 
After serving in Congress, that county, in 1780 [sic] elected me a councillor; and that 
same year nominated me for president, to which office I was raised unanimously by the 
two houses, in full session.’ Penna Packet, et al., Jan., 1783. 
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choosing ‘“‘foreigners” from Pennsylvania and New Jersey to 
represent the state in Congress, apparently had no objection to 
a Kentish man standing for New Castle in the Council. Doubt- 
less everyone realized that Dickinson was little interested in 
reflecting the opinion of Kent farmers, but deeply concerned 
with the large issues affecting the state as a whole. 


The results of the election were not at once apparent, for 
the Assembly, scheduled to meet on the 20th of October, had 
to choose a new President before it would be clear how much 
of a change in government had taken place. Thomas Rodney, 
wondering at the future of his own public offices when his 
brother retired, was full of speculation. It was “very doubtful 
and uncertain who our next President may be,” he wrote Cae- 
sar on October 19 “—and indeed I think it likely that the 
government will again devolve on you — Viz. Mr. Dickenson 
will probably be appointed Speaker of the Council — and 
yourself Speaker of the Assembly in which case as he will not 
make any stay in the State, the government by the Constitution 
will devolve on you untill a new President is Elected—”’ He 
urged his brother to appoint what office holders he could be- 
fore leaving the Presidency, stressing especially the need of 
having in Congress representatives “whose particular and 
strong attachment to this State will not let them be carried 
away by Junto’s or parties,” for the Congress at that moment 
was a bitter battleground for state jealousies and interests, and 
Delaware in Thomas Rodney’s opinion needed valiant, loyal 
contenders in the lists." 


The erratic, credulous, amusing Thomas Rodney, who 
possessed some of his brother’s wit and contentiousness but 
lacked his steadfast strength, was temperamentally incapable 
of grasping large concepts of government, or of perceiving the 
intellectual significance of Delaware’s politics to the continent 
and to the revolutionary movement as a whole. For him, poli- 
tics was but the rivalry of special interests, whether in Congress 
or the states. He had an agility of mind that enabled him to 


50. Thomas Rodney to Caesar Rodney, October 19, 1781. Rodney Letters, 428-9. 
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perceive as a partisan the surface of an issue, but rarely could 
he discover the underlying principles which it evoked. Con- 
flict to him conflict was, and it was nothing more. It is not an 
uncommon habit of mind in American politics, this judging 
of issues in the shallows, this failure to comprehend the critical 
depths that lie beyond once the shallows have been successfully 
navigated; nor is it unusual to observe the man of little vision 
arriving by his narrow twisting channel at the same point more 
thoughtful men reach in the broad sea lanes of enlightened 
statesmanship. Thomas Rodney judged Delaware’s problems 
in 1781 only by the standards of jealousies, rivalries, and in- 
terest; but he did see, as though instinctively, which of those 
problems would cause the most serious divisions. He wrote 
his brother : 


“T wish the Legislature would consider seriously the importance of keep- 
ing up a well regulated malitia — And that they have solemnly pledged their 
faith to the United States in the Confederation that they will keep up such a 
malitia — This is not only necessary for our safety at present, but in the future, 
least the neighbouring States seeing us weak and feble may hereafter be tempt- 
ed to invade our Liberties contrary to the Confederation — The malitia will 
never be of any consiquence untill they are established agreeable to a system 
of pure military principles unmixt by Civil imbarrasments except their being 
subject to their supreme Direction and Controle — And the malitia being the 
same people who Compose the Civil government there can never be any danger 
of their Acting upon military principles as Malitia but when the Safety of their 
Civil polity absolutely requires it — A Constant view to the incouragement of 
Commerce and Agriculture is Absolutely necessary to enable us to make those 
exirtions in the present war which is Our duty — Therefore I hope effectual 
measures will be taken to prevent the Refugees from harrassing our Bay next 


summer. 


Perhaps it bemused Caesar Rodney to find his brother ad- 
vocating the very measures that his political opponents were 
calling for; perhaps in his warm-hearted way he smiled at 
the reasons Thomas gave for his beliefs — the reasons of a 
democratic revolutionist in reverse. Only a few months later 
the younger Rodney was to excoriate Dickinson and the new 
government for seeking to carry out the very program he 
recommended in October. The difference was not in measures 
but in goals. It was apparent to Dickinson also that the militia 
and the bay trade were issues the Assembly would have to face, 
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but that protection against military aggrandizement by Penn- 
sylvania or Maryland could be the reason for it would have 
been incomprehensible to him. Dickinson was more an Amer- 
- ican than a Delawarean or a Pennsylvanian. From long ex- 
perience of continental politics he was aware of forces that 
had brought the states together in the Confederation. To 
assume they would fall apart again after the successful con- 
clusion of the war was to ignore the realities of the previous 
ten years, and to shape policies in anticipation of such dis- 
union, as Rodney proposed, was to follow a dangerous and 
short-sighted particularism that would accomplish nothing so 
easily as the very discord desired to be prevented. It was the 
same narrow spirit of rivalry that was plaguing Morris at the 
Finance Office and Washington in the Army. To the new 
councillor from New Castle a firm and strong government in 
Delaware was a sufficient end in itself, necessary to preserve 
such political freedom as had been achieved. If developed as 
a tool of particularism and localism, it would prove in the long 
run disastrous to the principles at stake. Both Rodney and 
Dickinson were contending for vigorous government, but Rod- 
ney sought only Delaware’s advantage and her bargaining 
strength in Congress, while Dickinson was concerned with the 
problem of republican government in the new world. It was 
a difference that could be reconciled on immediate issues, but 
that would always separate the two men in their approach to 
the large problems of politics. 


The January session of the Assembly having been at New 
Castle, and the June session at Lewes, the October session ac- 
cording to the practice of meeting successively in each county 
was called for Dover, to begin on October 20. As usual, sev- 
eral days passed before enough members showed up to begin; 
but by the 25th a quorum was present and writs of election were 
inspected. Of the nine members of the Council, one member 
made no appearance at all during the whole session;" five of 
the remaining eight were like Dickinson newly elected. Rich- 
ard Hyatt of New Castle had previously been a councillor but 
had spent a year in private life; John Baning of Kent was re- 
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elected; two members from Sussex, John Polk and William 
Conwell, were new.” The House of Assembly, with Read 
leading his supporters, likewise had new blood. 


Thomas Rodney had expected Dickinson to be chosen 
Speaker, but (Dickinson probably again protesting his wish 
to return to Pennsylvania) the place went to Thomas Collins 
of Kent, long in public life and like John Baning a supporter 
of the Rodney administration and the militia since 1774... The 
Speaker seated, the new members took the oath, except Dickin- 
son, who affirmed,” the earliest definitive evidence of his re- 
turn to the Society of Friends. The oath in question was pre- 
scribed by the twenty-second article of the Constitution. It 
read: “I, John Dickinson, will bear true allegiance to the 
Delaware State, submit to its Constitution and Laws, and do 
no act, wittingly, whereby the freedom thereof may be preju- 
diced.” A declaration of faith was also required: “I, John 
Dickinson, do profess faith in God the Father, and in Jesus 
Christ his only Son, and in the Holy Ghost, one God, blessed 
for evermore; and I do acknowledge the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament to be given by Divine Inspira- 
tion.” As was the custom the affirmation and subscription 
were recorded and signed in a “Book of Qualifications.” The 
house organized, Dickinson and another member were ap- 
pointed a committee to wait upon the President and inform 
him the Council was ready to receive any business he might 
have to lay before them. 


The message President Rodney sent to the Assembly was 
characteristic. Though the most vital problems for Delaware 
and the Confederation pressed for solution, he contented him- 
self with four brief paragraphs, couched in language so casual 
and undistinguished as to give the affairs of the state a trivial, 
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almost frivolous cast. He had not a word to say of the militia 
bill, or the refugees despoiling the bay trade, or civil anarchy, 
or the progress of the Southern campaign, or the tangible evi- 
dences of the French alliance so gratifying to the people. He 
entreated “the Attention of your Honors” to the repeated and 
pressing requests of Congress for-the state’s quota of supplies, 
and mentioned that no grants had been passed for the current 
year, nor had monies previously granted been collected. He 
transmitted an act of Congress levying a 5 per cent tariff on 
imports, prizes, and prize goods; a memorial from the French 
consul complaining of the treatment shipwrecked Frenchmen 
had received at Lewes the previous April; and asked “their 
honors” for an appropriation to pay James Wilson for legal 
services in behalf of the state before the Confederation Court 
of Appeals in an Admiralty cause.” The record does not dis- 
close any further efforts of leadership on his part. If anything 
was to be done, it would have to emanate from the energy of 
the Assembly itself, not from presidential inspiration or guid- 
ance. 


Fortunately this Assembly did have the energy, resolu- 
tion and originality to carry through a considerable amount 
of business on its own initiative. Though the session lasted less 
than three calendar weeks, more was accomplished than had 
been in any previous session since Independence, or, be it noted, 
than would be again by any session for many years to come." 
The disposition of the legislators was clearly to put the state 
in order, as efficiently and as completely as possible. By the 
end of the three weeks acts or resolutions had been passed deal- 
ing with the militia, the bay trade, the courts in Sussex, roads, 
deserters, the Continental Regiment, the payment of members 
of Congress, the state’s quota of money for the support of the 
general government, its own specie and paper money, and ap- 
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propriations for the recess administration. In addition a doz- 
en other matters had been debated and opinions on them for- 
mulated which would receive more effective expression in the 
future.” 


Unquestionably part of the animation of the Assembly 
was due to the exciting news, which arrived just as the work 
of the term was beginning, of the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. In the gray dawn of Monday, October 22, a militia 
officer called at Fairhill before the family was up to give Dick- 
inson the tidings. Polly immediately dispatched a letter to 
Dover with the militia officer’s message, adding, “. . . from 
Peter Lloyd I send this Accot — which came to Town — last 
night by a Letter from the Count De Grasse to Govr. Lee of 
Maryland, Cornwalis had surrendered on ye 17th with very 
little Oposition, & ye Count was Embarking his Marines to 
go in quest of ye English fleet.”* On Wednesday the 25th 
General Washington’s correspondence and the official papers 
of the surrender were carried in all the Philadelphia news- 
papers. “God be praised!” Elias Boudinot exclaimed in a 
letter to his wife; and to his brother he wrote, “‘a Day famous 
in the annals of american History .. . . The Extent of this 
great Victory, cannot be judged of, but by those who are in 
the Cabinet. It must exceed the most exaggerated Idea you 
can form of it.”** Those “in the cabinet” judged it a sufficient- 
ly important victory to celebrate by an especial Thanksgiving 
service attended by the whole Congress, and all up and down 
the seaboard a jubilant people followed their example.” It 
was not to be known for many months that this was the last 
great episode of the war; few Americans felt as did Lord 
North when he heard the news, that “it was all over.” But 
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it was the most heartening and significant victory since Sara- 
toga, and it encouraged the Americans to believe that the long 
travail of fighting might soon be brought to an end.“ When 
the news arrived in New Castle town an eyewitness wrote, with 
perhaps more enthusiasm than accuracy: 


the citizens, to manifest their joy, erected -a flag pole near the state house, on 
which were hoisted the American continental colours a little above those of 
the British. After thirteen platoons of musquetry were discharged, all the 
respectable citizens repaired to an entertainment provided for them, where 
thirteen patriotic toasts.were drank: in the evening the town was illuminated, 
and every thing was conducted with the greatest decorum. One circumstance 
was remarkable; while the two flags were flying a storm arose, and blew down 
that of the British, while the other held its station — A happy presage of its 
permanent stability. 


Yorktown lifted the whole cause of the Revolution from its 
doldrums. James Madison wrote on October 30 that it seemed 
scarcely possible Britain should any longer resist peace, and 
in Delaware Caesar Rodney, while warning of a vigorous cam- 
paign ahead, felt peace “or at least a cessation of arms” would 
come before long.” A just and comprehensive goal seemed 
reasonably close, the successful and happy end of a long strug- 
gle; as it loomed on the horizon it inspired legislatures and 
Congress with new energy. 


Another part of the vigor of the Assembly was certainly 
due to the concerted plans of Read, Dickinson and their friends. 
Though he continued to protest his desire to return to Phila- 
delphia, Dickinson actually had less reason to leave following 
the Pennsylvania election of October 9, in which he was de- 
feated, as he had expected to be, by a corrupt militia vote.” 
In Delaware he did have a place in the government, and since 
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there was no immediate pressure in the northern state, he 
would lose nothing by making as much of it as he could. The 
group surrounding him and Read worked with energetic ef- 
ficiency. The measures adopted were with one exception their 
measures. Their collaboration, their planning together, their 
personal leadership, gave unmistakable evidence of a con- 
certed, matured program. It was a faction, not a party; it was 
a group of friends in general agreement on some issues and 
some principles, rather than a well-formed political body. Yet 
they knew what they wanted, and they moved toward their 
goal with sure steps. Dickinson was clearly their champion 
in the Council. His long experience in legislation, his com- 
prehensive view of the issues of the day, his capacity for ac- . 
complishing very large amounts of work, and his skill in argu- 
mentation caused the tasks of the Assembly to gravitate into 
his hands. Most of his attention was given to two measures, 
the new militia bill and a law concerning the condemnation 
of vessels seized in the harbors of the state. In the first, what 
he sought was a complete revision of existing laws, codification, 
clarity, and workability. He investigated the whole history 
of the Delaware militia, and after rapid but thorough study 
turned out a bill running to fourteen large-folio sheets closely 
written on both sides, covering all. aspects of militia organi- 
zation, training, and administration. General debate pro- 
duced a few amendments of details, but the bill passed sub- 
stantially as he had drawn it.” The piracy problem was a dif- 
ficult one in Delaware’s small bay-side streams in which vessels 
could be seized by parties operating from the land. In the 
years of economic disorganization by no means all the seizures 
had been those committed by loyalists or British under letters 
of marque. Dickinson drafted “An Act for more effectually 


Dickinson’s Independence speech, thus keeping an old wound open. Peter Z. Lloyd 
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punishing & discouraging offences committed in taking Ves- 
sels out of the Harbours of this State,” which provided that 
offenders should be tried in the common law courts of the coun- 
ty adjacent to the stream — which meant, among other things, 
by a local jury — in the same manner as if the offence had been 
committed on land. A fine of £500 was laid for the crime, and 
the full value of the property was to be restored. The purpose 
of the act was to discourage seizures by removing them from 
Admiralty jurisdiction and placing them under the more se- 
vere penalties of local law.” 


These two bills constituted only part of his contribution 
to the session, though they appear to have taken most of his 
time. It was characteristic of Dickinson that even in periods 
of introspection and discouragement he could labor long hours 
at his desk, producing in his neat, flowing hand page after page 
of precise, deliberate and effective material. It was in one of 
the most enervated and dispirited months of his life, when 
he thought himself risking his whole future by opposing in- 
dependence, that he had written the Articles of Confederation, 
and waded through the endless details of organizing his bat- 
talion of Pennsylvania troops. So now, in the midst of self- 
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criticism and frustrated ambition, while regarding his legis- 
lative career as a temporary service, he devoted himself tire- 
lessly to its demands. Not only did he master the turgid militia 
and captures problems, but he likewise prepared bills, amend- 
ments, resolutions or speeches on such diverse subjects as the 
state loan office, the establishment of a state naval department 
for the better control of imports, the financing of Delaware’s 
quota of continental monies, the raising of £23,625 in specie 
for the expenses of the state, the protection of the bay and river 
trade, and the proposal Congress had made to levy a § per cent 
duty on imports and prize goods.” It was a crowded three 
weeks for Dickinson. In the business days at the end of the 
session a score of bills was passed of which the six most im- 
portant had been written by him and on all but one of which 
he had prepared extensive notes." There can scarcely be any 
doubt that he had acquired as thorough a familiarity with Del- 
aware affairs as any of those who had been long in the gov- 
ernment had. But the significance of the work lay not in its 
extent or thoroughness. It lay rather in the general plan of 
government which each enactment revealed. These measures 
touched the most difficult problems the state faced, problems 
that previous Assemblies had neglected or tabled. They were 
individually important, and taken together they made an im- 
pressive, workable program for the improvement of adminis- 
tration. Though the records do not fill the gaps, one may sur- 
mise from the achievement that a well-defined purpose direct- 
ed Dickinson and the men about him. 


As the work of the Assembly drew to a close Dickinson 
prepared to leave. He wrote Polly to expect him soon and 
he announced to his friends once again his determination to 
return to Philadelphia. Polly was fearfully apprehensive of 
the rumors that were running about the city, and begged her 
“dear johnny Dickinson” to come quickly. 


thee does not know my distress on thy Accot — there have been repeated Alarms 
that ye English are coming here thro ye Jersey, which have pass,d over, today 
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they say they are coming, and have carriages for their Boats to pass Dela- 
os — true or not, I cannot say — peace peace — alass where shall we find 
She suggested leaving everything they could in Kent, which 
she thought would be safer than Philadelphia, for even Charles 
Thomson had told her there was a chance that Clinton would 
march southward, and some Philadelphia friends had sent 
their possessions out of town. Womanlike, she worried about 
her household goods that the marauders had not disturbed: 


If thy frd Killen would Lend thee a room in his House — or Dr. Ridgely, 
and thee would have our things packd and placed in it for a little while, wd 
it not be best — there is a great deal of China queens ware & Pewter — that 
was I there I would try to secure, and that Large bed could not be purchased 
for £50, ye Glasses are valuable so is ye Kitchen furniture — & flat Irons — 
& innumerable things — 


Her distress was more than she could keep to herself. “Ima- 
gine my feelings on Ev,ry Accot, Love and pity me with a 
return of that Love my heart has for thee, I ask no more—” 
she wrote. “My Dearest frd is ye well, is thee safe, how I want 
to hear from thee . . . . We are in the hand of Omnipotence 
who will dispose of us as he sees meet — let us bow under his 
Correction we cannot fly from it.”” 


But while Dickinson was making ready to return to Fair- 
hill the Assembly had to perform the most important duty of 
the session, the selection of a new President. On November 6 
the two houses met together for the balloting on several names 
before them for consideration. Seven members of the Council 
and nineteen members of the House were present. Of the 
twenty-six votes, twenty-five were cast for Dickinson, who 
despite his protest was “declared duly elected President for 
this State for the term of three years next ensuing, and until 
the sitting of the next General Assembly thereafter, and no 
longer, agreeable to the Constitution or system of govern- 
ment thereof.” Early the next day he wrote a hasty letter to 
“dear Polly,” notifying her of the change in his plans. 
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Yesterday I was elected unanimously by both Houses of the Legislature 
President of this State, notwithstanding the most positive and solemn Decla- 
rations by Me, that I could not accept the office — In short, it is absolutely 
forced upon Me with one Voice not only of the Legislature, but of the People 
— How to avoid I know not — If I undertake it, We must reside in Wil- 
mington — So firmly determined was I against accepting this Office, that the 
very Day before the Election, I sent off the servants & goods in Waggons to 
Christiana Bridge, there to be put on board Shallops for Philadelphia — 


I wish You would send to Dr. Rush, and desire to speak with him; and 
then inform him, how unexpected & distressing this Event is to Me, & how op- 
prest I am with the Difficulty of evading an Appointment — made in so re- 
markable a Manner, the whole Number of the Legislature being present but 
four — everyone of which if present, would have given Me his Vote —" 

His “difficulty of evading the appointment” did not op- 
press Dickinson very long. Informing his friends once again 
that he regarded Pennsylvania’s claims upon him to be superior 
to Delaware’s, and finding them still insistent, he acceded with 
what grace the circumstances permitted, and a few days later, 
on November 13, went through the ceremonies of inaugura- 
tion. First he took leave of the Council in a short speech of 
thanks; then the lower house filed into the Council chamber 
for a joint session to hear the new President’s acceptance of 
the office. As the clerk recorded it in the Council’s minutes, 
Dickinson made “the following pathetic speech,” thanking the 
Assembly for the election, not so much for the post itself as 
for the manner in which it had been bestowed. “TI give up my 
inclination for a retired life, to which I am called by so many 
and such weighty considerations, to your pleasure.” He ques- 
tioned his ability to discharge the office as well as the electors 
expected, but declared that he would compensate for his de- 
ficiencies in other respects by his integrity, his attachment to 
the common cause, and the love of his country, “to which shall 
be added all the application my health will bear...” He 
pronounced very simply what he conceived to be the difference 
between legislative and executive branches: ‘What laws, now 
in force, are to be altered or repealed, and what new ones are 
to be made, it will be your business, gentlemen, to determine. 
Tt will be mine to see those which the wisdom of the Legisla- 
ture approves effectually carried into execution.” And he 
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made an allusion to the possibility of financial reforms-in a 
very general sentence: “As it does not appear to me inconsis- 
tent with this duty, so it will be a pleasing employment to con- 
sult the ease of the good people of the State, as far as can be 
done without weakening our exertions in maintaining this just 
and necessary war, which men of sense and virtue cannot de- 
sire.” He concluded with that slightly mannered dignity so 
familiar in his formal productions, a style perfectly suited to 
convey at once the sincerity and depth of his beliefs and the 
cool deliberateness of his actions: 


May a happy harmony, in sentiment and measures, so beneficial to society, 
always prevail among us, or, if there must be division, let it only be between 
those who generously contend for the freedom, independence and prosperity of 
their country, and such as weakly wish for a dangerous and dishonorable sub- 
mission to enemies so infatuated as to hate where they ought to admire, and 
to provoke their own and pursue the ruin of these States, though nature and 
policy point out that we should be blessings one to the other. 


Above all things, gentlemen, let us seriously endeavor to recommend our- 
selves and our cause to the adorable Providence that has so graciously con- 
ducted us thus far, through a wilderness of difficulties, and made, as it were, 
the sea to give way before us; and therefore let us more and more promote a 
spirit of benevolence, equity and liberality, and heartily join together in dis- 
couraging every kind of vice and immorality, being assured that ‘Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, but Sin is a reproach to any people.’”” 


Following his address Dickinson subscribed the affirmation 
of office. 


It was his birthday, his forty-ninth, and in all his long 
public career the first time he had ever held an executive po- © 
sition. 


3 


The issue of the Pennsylvania Journal announcing Dick- 
inson’s election in Delaware, also published a chapter from 
Abbe Raynal’s The Revolution in America, a work which 
newspapers all up and down the continent were printing after 
Yorktown.” “In reality,” the learned moralist wrote, “if we 
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consult the history of republics, we shall see, that the multitude 
have almost always great impetuosity and heat at the first mo- 
ment, but that it is only in a small number of chosen men, quali- 
fied to serve as chiefs, that reside those constant and vigorous 
resolutions which march, with a steady, firm, and undaunted , 
step, towards some great and worthy end, never turning or look- 
ing, from the path; and never ceasing, most stubbornly to com- 
bat all obstructions that they meet with from fortune, from 
misery, and from man.”"’ Charles Lee was indulging in similar 
reflections as the war drew to a close. Liberty, he declared, 
could be supported only 


by qualities not posses’d by the Individuals of the modern world — a public 
and patriotick spirit reigning in the breast of every individual superseding all 
private considerations — it was this spirit alone that carried sevral of the 
Graecian States and the Roman Republick triumphantly through so many ages 
— for as to the formal literal construction of their governments, They were 
defective to absurdity — it was virtue alone that supported em — all writers 
agree that Virtue must be the basis of republics and most of all of federate 
republics — have the Americans this necessary virtue? on the contrary are 
they not on their setting out more corrupted than the oldest People in Europe 
and it is no wonder, they are corrupted by the laws themselves, which Mr 
Montesquieu says is a corruption incurable, because the evil is in the remedy 
itself — but to shorten my sermon, the Empire of G Britain is overturnd, and 
the situation of America Neither promises happiness security nor glory . . ."* 


Governor Martin of North Carolina enjoined his Assembly, 
“Let not rapine and licentiousness, under the garb of liberty, 
stalk around, and triumph amongst us with impunity, revive 
your dormant laws to chastise the offenders & stamp them with 
infamy.” David Claypool reprinted his strictures against vice 
in the Pennsylvania Packet. A writer in a Boston paper pled 
for sound leadership of qualified people: those few who had 
arrived “at any extraordinary perfection in political knowl- 
edge . . . ought to be attended with the greatest care.” For, 
he observed, “the fabric of government is a complex and in- 
tricate piece of architecture, and there can be no greater possi- 
bility that one who hath not made it his study, should instantly 
and merely from an election, be able to comprehend and under- 
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stand each part of it, than that a man who had never known 
his letters, should at once take his book and read distinctly, and 
like a master.”” 


Every war brings a measure of immorality and corruption, 
both private and public, in its train, and every reconstruction 
period presents leaders with the issues of public virtue. The 
War of American Independence was no exception. From 
New Hampshire to Georgia newspaper writers were inveigh- 
ing against laxity, drunkenness, gambling, vice of all kinds. 
The Philadelphia journals advertising horseraces at Duck 
Creek Cross Roads in Delaware, with purses of £40 and £25, 
in adjacent columns condemned betting and lamented the phe- 
nomena of social decay. The political significance of such 
moral preachments seems obvious in retrospect, but motives 
were so mixed that they were not always understood at the time. 
Conservative and radical alike made political profit from pub- 
lic scandals, but conservatives who were seeking to overthrow 
the existing governments had an appreciable advantage. They 
desired to curb the franchise and prevent the election of farm- 
ers, mechanics, or artisans to high position; they distrusted the 
ability of the common people to govern themselves; they wish- 
ed (like the Boston writer quoted above) to restore the “re- 
spectable orders of society” to governance. For their purposes 
public corruption and private licentiousness furnished an issue 
of very general appeal through which elements in the com- 
munity could be reached who might otherwise have opposed 
the programs that professional, managerial, land-owning and 
entrepreneurial groups were advocating. Sincere desire for 
moral improvement was widespread, in all ranks of society. 
While to some leaders of scholarly bent, including Dickinson, 
the concept of virtue developed by the classical writers was a 
principle of special importance in politics, to others it was 
nothing more than a trick of vocabulary to be used in capitaliz- 
ing on the prevailing mood, a device of political control by 
which the common people could be persuaded to vote against 
their own interests. Thus “civic virtue” was at once an ab- 
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stract goal and a political illusion. Men animated by self- 
interest alone were united in the pursuit of “virtue” with dis- 
interested reformers such as Anthony Benezet who were work- 
ing out patterns of social justice. This conjunction of counter- 
revolutionist with neo-revolutionist, this union of two alien 
impulses, given power by the argument from morality, brought 
a sustained crisis in political development. Constituent gov- 
ernments had been in office too long to retain the fervor with 
which they had begun in 1775 and 1776. Lassitude had re- 
placed “public and patriotick spirit ;” the merchants and plant- 
ers had an issue laid in their laps when the revolutionary gov- 
ernments ceased to preserve political order, social rest, and eco- 
nomic prosperity with determination and firm resolve. : 


It was this question of the moral responsibility of political 
leadership that furnished the setting for Dickinson’s Presi- 
dency. As it was a major issue in American thinking, so it was 
a main concern of his personal approach to the statecraft of 
1781 and 1782. Moral improvement was necessary to the 
health of the state; was it the duty of the state to take positive 
steps to achieve it? Was government a moral agency? If it 
was, would the state not be forced to take measures that would 
invade the privacy of the citizen, that would, in short, under- 
mine the liberty for which so much had been spent? Moral 
chaos meant such political chaos as had been experienced, “in 
which strength and weakness, safety and ruin, virtue and 
iniquity, strangely met together, and wrought in wild conjunc- 
tion...” Was it not possible to excise the weakness and 
the iniquity, in such a way as to leave the strength and virtue? 
Lacking a coherent plan for the post-war settlement of political 
difficulties, the states of the confederacy might answer these 
questions in various and separate ways; but certainly any one 
of the governments which, like South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, and Delaware, was newly constituted in 1781 and 1782, 
could set the pattern for the rest of the continent. The Dela- 
ware Presidency offered an opportunity from which much of 
continental importance might emerge. 
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It was between his inauguration on November 13 and the 
next meeting of the Assembly late in January that the oppor- 
tunity shaped itself in Dickinson’s mind. During these eight 
weeks when he had a free hand to make the office almost any- 
thing he wished, he developed both a vigorous plan of execu- 
tive leadership and a nationally-oriented philosophy of state 
government. Characteristically, he discharged routine duties 
with energy and speed, but in each detail he discerned prin- 
ciples of large statecraft at stake. By elevating the dignity of 
the Presidency, by expanding concepts of administration, by 
bringing order out of confusion, he was taking first steps to- 
ward a distributed republicanism in the midst of the Revolu- 
tionary anti-statism’s decline. 


The routines of office assailed him at once. The adjourn- 
ment of the Assembly (on the afternoon of his inauguration) 
left him numerous documents to sign and seal; the houses had 
empowered him to draw on the State Treasurer for contingent 
expenses during adjournment; the affairs of the Delaware 
Regiment had to be straightened out, the Clothier General’s 
accounts audited, a schooner commissioned to police the bay, 
receivers of supplies for each county appointed, and something 
done to deter Delawareans from trading with the enemy. 
Dickinson took up these problems immediately, and before the 
end of November had pushed each a long way toward a solu- 
tion. The vigor with which he acted was a lively contrast to 
the indecision of the government since 1776. On one day he 
commissioned a commander, a lieutenant, and a lieutenant of 
marines for the state schooner; they were sworn in the next 
day; their instructions were given them twenty-four hours 
later. The instructions not only included the purposes of the 
act of Assembly (which Dickinson had written) but also went 
beyond the act to certain other purposes. Colonel Charles 
Pope was ordered to coast along the state searching for the 
enemy in every creek, island, or place they might be lurking, 

82. MODS, 680, f. A copy of the resolution creating a contingent fund was given 
Dickinson, and endorsed by him only once, when he drew £20 for “Lieutenant Elijah 
Skillington going to Sea for the Recovery of his Health.” Dickinson advanced money 
of his own for state affairs, rather than wait for the Treasurer to find the money to 


fill the contingent fund. His advances were not repaid him until 1788, when he was al- 
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to give vessels of New Jersey and Pennsylvania friendly co- 
operation, to inform the inhabitants as soon as trade was safe 
in any part of the state; or if nothing else would do to convoy 
vessels loaded with the produce of Sussex and Kent to New 
Castle and Wilmington markets. Dickinson was determined 
that the intrepid Pope’s efforts should not again be defeated 
as they had been in 1780 by the loyalist merchants of Sussex. 
He gave the captain a free hand. “A very great Confidence is 
reposed in your Prudence, Alertness, Zeal and Bravery,” he 
wrote at the close of his instructions. “I doubt not, but the 
Qualities by which you have so frequently distinguished your- 
self in the Service of your Country, will now be exerted with 
your usual Vivacity, Patriotism and Success. The Trust she 
at present commits to you, is equally important and honorable. 
It is needless to be particular to a Gentleman of your Informa- 
tion. Very considerable Services are expected from You; and 
my sincere Esteem for you will make me receive a high Satis- 
faction in seeing you fill up the Idea the Public has formed.” 
One serious problem Pope had encountered many times before 
Dickinson tried to anticipate by an instruction to the Secretary 
of State: ‘That he had Reason to believe, that some few selfish 
Persons in the State intend to carry on an illicit Commerce with 
the Enemy, by loading vessels with Provisions, getting them 
cleared out for some Friendly Port, and thus contriving them 
to fall into the Way of British Ships of War, and to be carried 
under Pretence of Capture into New York.” He accordingly 
provided for the greatest care in granting clearance papers to 
all vessels leaving the state, and authorized the Judge of the 
Admiralty and the Attorney General to make detailed investi- 
gations."” At the same time the retiring receivers of supplies 
in each county were ordered to make an immediate invoice of 
all supplies on hand and all not yet collected, sending a return 
to the President “with the utmost dispatch by safe Convey- 


83. Governor's Register, State of Delaware, Public Archives Commission, Wilmington 
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ance,” so that the newly commissioned receivers could begin 
at once to establish an efficient service in this branch.” 


The business of the Delaware Regiment was extremely 
complicated, but Dickinson, no tyro in military administra- 
tion, drove directly to the heart of the problem. He appointed 
a new muster-master, appropriated £100 for Captain James 
Moore to proceed with recruiting, and had all the current rec- 
ords of the companies turned over to him. Ina few days he 
had a comprehensive picture of the Regiment’s needs. He 
listed the recruits from each county, discovering that of 180 
men recruited, 120 had either deserted or been hospitalized 
or died; 337 were needed to complete the rank and file.“* Sur- 
veying the depreciation of pay of officers and men since 1777, 
he reached the alarming conclusion that a sum of £43,886-12- 
814 was owed to men and £9,608-6-7% to officers if an act of 
the Assembly was to be put into execution.”” He ordered the 
Clothier General to purchase £1300 worth of clothing for the 
Regiment, an expenditure which the Assembly had author- 
ized; he executed the act which he had written as councillor 
providing for one month’s pay for all men serving in the South- 
ern Army, and £1205 for various officers."" There was a wide 
gulf between Dickinson’s desk in his quiet Jones’ Neck study 
and the pockets of the ragged men around Yorktown; the 
money was never fully paid, but the President had probably 
done as much as he could. He wrote to Captain Kirkwood 
that the Assembly had not been insensible to the merit of the 
brave soldiers under his command, but had been prevented 
from relieving their distresses “by the almost total Interruption 
of our Trade, & other Events, the Details of which would be 
tedious .. .””. He sent Kirkwood the resolutions regarding 


85. Ibid., 27. Dickinson to the Receivers, draft, Nov. 20, 1781. RRLFP, II, HSP. 
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depreciation pay and supplies of clothing, adding that he 
would, as far as his authority and influence extended, make 
every effort to see them carried into effect.” 


The difficulties of translating his wishes or the Assembly’s 
resolutions into reality were becoming Dickinson’s most vex- 
ing burdens. It was one thing for the Assembly to appropriate 
funds for particular uses, it was quite another to find enough 
money in the treasury to cover the appropriations. Taxes could 
not be collected while trade was at a standstill; trade could 
not proceed while piracy was rife on the river. While taxes 
were not collected, appropriations would be meaningless. The 
whole structure of Delaware’s public and private economy was 
built upon the foundation of the bay trade. Government obli- 
gations could not be met until the water routes had been cleared 
and surplus grain stocks sold. But the situation was getting 
no better. Even Colonel Pope’s efforts could not prevent raids. 
On December 16a British privateer operating from New York 
landed a marauding party at Lewes, where with the help of 
local loyalists they conducted a systematic plundering of the 
countryside.” After Yorktown British soldiers escaping from 
their prison camps in Virginia came into Delaware in such 
numbers that they would appreciably augment Clinton’s 
strength if they were allowed to reach New York. Dickinson 
ordered a tightening of surveillance throughout the state, 
threatening penalties for harboring enemies or aiding their 
escape. For a while every ferryman on every little bayside 
stream was either an inquisitor seeking reward or a traitor 
speeding a fugitive.” When General Washington wrote Dick- 
inson that a temporary hospital must be established at Wil- 
mington to care for wounded soldiers coming north from Vir- 
ginia, and asked the President to furnish suitable buildings 
and procure carriages for carrying the wounded from Head of 
Elk,” he was asking something that Dickinson however willing 
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found very difficult to perform. He provided the building, but 
the state had no money to purchase waggons, and he had to 
supply the cost from his own pocket. . Nor was the treasury 
able to pay for firewood, straw, and supplies, with the result 
that the wounded were suffering and even dying from exposure. 
When General Washington again turned to Dickinson, the 
situation of the hospital was desperate. Dickinson did his best 
to find state money, but was once more compelled to draw on 
his private funds. His “regard and compassion for the worthy 
and unhappy objects of his Excellency’s attention,” he wrote 
to the state Quartermaster General, excited the warmest desire 
in his heart to satisfy the General and contribute if possible to 
their relief. But since the state could do nothing, he could 
“only have recourse to the same expedient which I adopted in 
my former letter to you, for obtaining waggons — that is, to 
try what can be done, on my private credit.” He ordered the 
Quartermaster to deliver 120 cords of the best firewood and 
goo bundles of clean rye straw to Dr. Latimer at once, at a cost 
of £150-15, which he would pay personally “in the month of 
March next at the furthest, and I hope sooner.”” 


All the states were experiencing the confusions of cor- 
ruption, inflation, and maladministration at the time of York- 
town. Delaware’s problems, if worse than others, were worse 
only in degree. But no other state was receiving the thorough 
revision, stiffening, and reform that Dickinson was giving to 
his government. These routines of office he was addressing 
with such vigor that their effect was beginning to tell at once, 
both in Delaware and by the attention they attracted in other 
colonies. Dickinson, at his worst, perhaps, on the election 
hustings, or in personal contacts with the common run of men, 
was at his best when he was at his desk. His fastidiousness, his 
frailty, his coldness of manner never handicapped him then. 
His learning was an advantage, not a barrier to intercourse; 
his legal training a tool, not a professional characteristic. His 
energy was the energy of a student, his determination that of a 
scholar, his courage the courage of a writer. Though he had 
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received the ideas of other men but hesitantly in the 1760's 
and in the highly personal experience of the Revolutionary 
Congress of 1776, and had appeared timid in debate when 
others thought beyond him, he never lacked the fortitude to 
defend his own ideas in composition. As President he was 
essentially alone, in a position to lead without depending upon 
a party or a group of supporters. He was free to develop the 
concepts of civic virtue to which his sensitivity, his wide back- 
ground of study, and his increasing interest in religion all per- 
suaded him. Regardless of the obstructions he encountered 
“from fortune, from misery, and from man,” he was deter- 
mined to combat “the rapine and licentiousness, under the garb 
of liberty” that he met with on all sides. He began, therefore, 
as soon as he entered the Presidency, to think of his office on 
the highest planes of philosophy. 


Six days after his inauguration Dickinson issued a procla- 
mation against vice and immorality, a carefully prepared docu- 
ment, designed to state a philosophy of government that would 
reconcile liberty with a restrictive state. This was the first 
formulation of his executive principles, his first development 
of the new spirit in Delaware. ‘“Drunkenness, Blasphemy, 
profane Swearing, Profanation of the Lords Day . . . public 
Gaming Houses, and other lewd and disorderly Houses . . .” 
were rife, in defiance of the laws. He enjoined all justices of 
the peace to “give strict Charges” at the courts of quarter ses- 
sions against violators of the laws, and against those magistrates 
who failed to enforce them. Such rigor would improve the 
people: vice, profaneness and immorality were a reproach to 
government; they had a “fatal Tendency to the general Cor- 
ruption of Morals;” unless they were obliterated the war could 
not be won, nor could the “Inhabitants of these States’? — 
Dickinson’s thinking was continental in scope — achieve pros- 
perity and happiness.” It was the duty of government, Dick- 
inson thought, to create an American citizenry worthy of 
liberty. 

94. Ms of proclamation Nov. 19, in RRLFP, II, HSP. Printed as broadside by James 
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The proclamation had two immediate effects. It made 
dramatic the change that had taken place between Rodney’s 
government and Dickinson’s, and won the support of groups 
which had previously held aloof from politics or opposed both 
Rodney and Read alike. Moreover, it was published in some 
of the Philadelphia papers, and became an important document 
in the moral arguments of the neo-revolutionists. In Brad- 
ford’s Pennsylvania Journal it was prefaced by an unqualified 
endorsement: 


Good men of all denominations have lamented the declension of religion 
and morality in the United States since the commencement of the war. The 
following proclamation seems calculated to revive them, and although it is 
addressed only to the inhabitants of the Delaware State, yet we hope by cir- 
culating it in a news paper it may prove useful in other states. When the first 
magistrate of an independent government, and a gentleman long distinguished 
by superior abilities and education, as well as the most elegant manners, be- 
comes an advocate for revealed religion, and a preacher of righteousness, it is 
high time for vice and infidelity to hide their heads, and to quit their late usual 
haunts of polite company and public employments. Did the spirit which ap- 
pears in this proclamation actuate all the rulers and great officers of our coun- 
try, we should soon see a general reformation take place among all classes of 
people. This would soon put a stop to the effusion of christian blood, and 
prove the most effectual method of establishing the liberties and independence 
of America upon a permanent foundation.** 


Dickinson’s party in Philadelphia was clearly going to 
keep his name before the public, by publishing what he did for 
the conservative cause in Delaware. The proclamation was 
favorably received locally, also. Secretary James Booth re- 
ported from New Castle after Christmas that the magistrates 
were enforcing it vigorously, particularly the provisions 
against profaning the Sabbath, and that people generally were 
pleased with it. 


The congratulatory addresses Dickinson received on his 
election, which his friends had published in the Philadelphia 
papers, all mentioned his moral leadership. The officers of 
the Delaware Regiment, saluting the new President, spoke of 
the great advantages “not only to this state, but to the United 
States in general, from the executive authority being placed in 
the hands of a gentleman of such distinguished zeal, integrity, 
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and abilities.’ The Corporation of Wilmington described 
him as a gentleman “famed for his social virtues, and every 
polite and endearing accomplishment,” who early kindled the 
spark of liberty that flamed into the American Revolution; 
and they expressed the hope that Dickinson would make his 
home in the borough.” The justices of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions of New Castle county expressed their joy on “an ap- 
pointment so very judicious,” and particularly thanked the 
President for his “invaluable proclamation on vice and im- 
morality, which could not fail to inspire the citizens and the 
magistracy alike. Dickinson replied, “As it evidently is the 
interest of states, that religion and good manners should flour- 
ish, so it is clearly the duty of magistrates to encourage and 
promote them . . .”"* The Presbytery of Lewes called Dick- 
inson a warm friend, not only to the civil but to the religious 
interest of the state, and heartily endorsed his “benevolent ex- 
ertions for reform.”” 


Thus, because the mercantile faction in Pennsylvania poli- 
tics made use of Dickinson’s administrative program for their 
own ends, Delaware’s reconstruction began to attract attention 
outside the state. The little bayside commonwealth became 
the proving ground for the anti-constitutionalists. 


But there was a deeper significance underlying the parti- 
san propaganda associated with morality and moral laws. 
Clearly, the nation in 1781 was in need of some new political 
philosophy that would give direction to reform impulses. 
Dickinson’s Presidency was responding to this need. His be- 
lief in governmental responsibility for public and private mo- 
rals was foreshadowing a new attitude toward government, an 
attitude which was to separate the neo-revolutionist from the 
counter-revolutionist. The counter-revolutionist was conscious 
of two dangers — the power of government and the power of 
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the common people. Property interests had to be protected 
from both. The neo-revolutionist on the other hand was aware 
of government as an instrument of liberty. From concepts of 
absolute freedom characteristic of the early revolutionary 
movement, new concepts of an organized system of liberty in- 
tegrated by state power were developing. To give permanent 
stability to freedom, to prepare the character of the people for 
liberty, an ordered public polity was necessary. Dickinson 
like Jefferson rejected the anarchism of extreme democratic 
thought. Ultimately he was to be a supporter of Jefferson’s 
national policies, and of the philosophy of individual rights 
which underlay them. In the 1780's, however, he was con- 
cerned with that question which is the complement and corol- 
lary of individual rights, governmental power. Dickinson’s 
concepts of reform, while nationally oriented, were concepts 
of local goverment, locally controlled. His distributed re- 
publicanism of the 1780’s was for local government the same 
thing his efforts for increased efficiency in Congress had been 
on a national scale in 1779. It was this new philosophy, and 
this new polity of firm republicanism, that gave the 1780's so 
bold and original an aspect. If we regard the years between 
Yorktown and the Federal Convention as years of counter- 
revolution only, we shall miss the extraordinary creativity of 
the period, a creativity that justified the revolution and con- 
solidated its fruits. 


Of course, Western frontier notions of the oppressiveness 
of power had not yet come to dominate American politics; nor 
had laissez faire yet become an American credo. But even 
when the latter had occurred, morality was still regarded as a 
governmental matter. As stout a defender of 19th century in- 
dividualism as Thomas M. Cooley could believe the protection 
of morals a legitimate purpose for which state police power 
could be exercised.*” Midway between William Penn in the 
1690's and Cooley in the 1890’s stood the neo-revolutionists of 
the Confederation period, expressing the umpire functions and 
exploring the didactic potentialities of government. 
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Dickinson’s philosophy, therefore, avoided the shoals and 
snags of fundamental revolutionism. He was a leader among 
those who could contemplate without reluctance the organiz- 
ing, the institutionalizing, the formalizing of the liberty which 
had been won. The price of freedom, he recognized, included 
a willingness to live in an ordered society with strong and stable 
governmental powers exercised with vigor albeit in carefully 
limited spheres. 


By the time the Assembly met in January the principles 
Dickinson had been developing were clear in his mind. The 
message he had to send to the Legislature gave him an oppor- 
tunity to express them. This first message was a notable con- 
trast to those President Rodney had accustomed the Assembly 
to receive. It was a long, careful state paper, a closely rea- 
soned account of the posture of national affairs, with a series 
of precise recommendations regarding Delaware’s place in the 
continental picture. First, Dickinson described the “steps in 
our progress to political happiness” — the victory at Yorktown, 
French aid, currency reform, the financial measures Morris 
was pursuing, “the enterprising and public spirit of the mer- 
cantile part of the community, giving motion to so many 
springs in the system of government” — but he warned against 
complacency and relaxation in the war effort. “In a contest so 
interesting to us and our posterity, we ought to think nothing 
done while anything remains to be done.” He pointed out the 
determination of the enemy to defeat America, or, failing that, 
at least to separate the allies and defeat France; to this second- 
ary end Americans had unwittingly contributed by their re- 
laxation. Our mistake had been in believing the war won, and 
thus leaving its burdens on France alone. Only luck had saved 
us. “Happily for us, indeed, virtue has frequently paid the 
arrears of prudence.” 


The errors of judgment Britain had made had handicap- 
ped her more than our exertions. She had mistakenly regarded 
our financial troubles as decisive. She had fatuously supposed 
it impossible for us to cement our alliance with France, divided 
as we were from her by language and religion, forgetting that 
“Mutual interests, liberal sentiments, and fair dealing, are bet- 
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ter promoters of concord between nations than resemblances 
that may prompt and cause deceptions . . .” If the Assembly 
were at once fully to comply with the request of the Congress 
for funds, and if the rest of America were to rise “to a full dis- 
play of her temper and ability,” complete and decisive victory 
would be within grasp. Enlarging the citizen’s view of the 
global war as best he could by elevated language, Dickinson 
urged that opportunities be “seized with decision and im- 
proved with wisdom.” 

The relations of Delaware to the Confederation included 
other obligations beside filling the requisitions of Congress. 
Dickinson laid before the Assembly papers regarding the mili- 
tary hospital at Wilmington, letters from General Greene, the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and the Board of War; he asked 
immediate attention to the problems of clothing the Delaware 
Regiment, of providing hospital and medical officers, of co- 
operation with Pennsylvania and New Jersey in policing the 
bay, of recruiting the militia, or regulating the receivers of 
supply, and of filling the deficiencies of taxes. Hecould report 
with satisfaction that almost the whole of the state’s quota of 
Continental Bills had been transmitted to the Treasurer of the 
United States, and that the supplies for the military post at 
Christiana Bridge had been furnished and received. Most 
important of all, Delaware had now to choose new delegates 
to Congress. “The interest and dignity of the State are con- 
cerned in its regular representation,” the President observed, 
and he suggested that the instructions given the delegates in- 
clude directions for settling the boundaries of the state."” 


The character of American society gave us an advantage 
Britain scarcely realized and could not affect, Dickinson point- 
ed out. We had contracted debts during the war, it was true, 
but the amount was small, and its incumbrance would not be 


great among an agricultural people, whose prosperity did not 
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depend upon commerce and manufactures. Americans could 
endure economic burdens more easily even than Britain, he 
argued, and would willingly sacrifice all property to preserve 
freedom; but Britain would scarcely want to make equivalent 
sacrifices for the sake of tyrannizing over distant lands. Among 
councils of apprehension and dismay his was a heartening and 
courageous voice, which spoke confidently of the future. To 
his recommendations regarding the relation of Delaware to 
the Union he added proposals of the first magnitude for state 
administrative reforms, recommending that the militia laws 
be explained and reduced to one general act, that laws regard- 
ing captures be strengthened, a Court of Admiralty established 
and a Naval Office set up for regulating trade and navigation, 
that the processes of justice be speeded up, courts revived in 
Sussex, and that prisoners of war and deserters be better se- 
cured.” 


The firm and serious tone and the precise proposals of the 
message constituted a vigorous challenge to the Assembly, but 
Dickinson was not done with executive leadership. A week 
after his regular message he sent another address to the Houses, 
this time on the specific question of captures within the state. 
Congress had passed a new ordinance which came after the 
Delaware act Dickinson had drafted while in the Council, de- 
signed to bring American laws concerning captures of enemy 
vessels in harmony with international law, including the pro- 
vision that on recaptures after twenty-four hours had elapsed 
no restitution at all to the original owner should be made. This, 
Dickinson observed, would work a hardship on owners in The 
Delaware State, for when vessels engaged in the coastal trade 
carrying produce to markets within the country were captured, 
they usually lay for longer than twenty-four hours within shot 
of shore. Every recapture on record had been made by citizens 
of the United States. If the ordinance of Congress were ap- 
plied, Delaware grain ships seized by the British could be re- 
captured by New Jersey or Pennsylvania citizens and claimed 
as prizes, with no restitution to the citizens who had originally 
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owned them. There were few enough shallops left in the hands 
of Delaware owners. No new ones could be procured. Under 
this ordinance there would soon be no ships at all belonging to 
Delaware citizens. It was necessary to instruct the delegates 
in Congress at once to obtain an amendment to the ordinance 
distinguishing the captures on the high seas from those in the 
coastal trade. 


Trading with the enemy was also a matter covered inade- 
quately by the laws. Dickinson asked the Legislature to devise 
a more efficient method for apprehending and punishing vio- 
lations under the statutes. 


The Assembly set to work with a will. Acts were passed 
for improving roads in New Castle County, for regulating and 
establishing court fees within the state, for improving the pro- 
tection of trade on the bay and river, for taking a census, for 
facilitating the recruiting service, codifying the militia laws 
and activating the militia in the Continental Armies, for pun- 
ishing captures and providing for recaptures, for revising the 
judiciary system, for filling the Delaware Regiment, for set- 
tling the depreciated pay accounts of the officers, and for the al- 
location of fines and forfeitures paid to the state. Of permanent 
importance was the law reorganizing the judicial system, along 
lines Chief Justice Killen had suggested to Dickinson the year 
before, and the appropriation of monies to pay increased judi- 
cial salaries. Every objection Killen had advanced was met 
by this law, and the administration of justice was much im- 
proved. 


The most controversial work of the session was the choice 
of four new delegates to Congress. Dickinson’s hand may be 
seen in the selection. Caesar Rodney was elected, and along 
with him three men who held property in Delaware but who 
were residents of other states: Thomas McKean of Pennsyl- 
vania,* Samuel Wharton, only a few months returned from 


104. McKean, intimate of Dickinson and master of plural office-holding, had been 
since 1777 Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, and for several months during 1781 had 
been President of Congress as well. His interests in Delaware were becoming each 
year more remote, but he continued to hold on to them, and was not for many years 
to sever his connections with the state of his early political career. 
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England,” and Dickinson’s brother, General Philemon Dick- 
inson of New Jersey.” This was surely the most curious elec- 
tion of delegates during the whole of the Old Congress’ his- 
tory, but the wisdom of the choice is clear. All four were men 
of ability, and the three “foreigners” were living at or near 
Philadelphia. For years it had been a serious problem to per- 
suade the delegates from Delaware to attend the meetings of 
Congress. Men living in the capital would have none of the 
expense of maintaining an independent establishment, of 
which Nicholas VanDyke had complained, and they would 
gain honor and opportunity by their appointment. Politically 
the four were evenly balanced, McKean and Rodney being of 
the extreme left-wing Whig or Revolutionary party, Wharton 
and General Dickinson moderates of “the mercantile part of 
the community.” VanDyke had said in October that Dela- 
ware would have to do better than she had about delegates if 
she meant to be represented in Congress. The choice of Gen- 
eral Dickinson and the two Philadelphia residents was cer- 
tainly an imaginative and helpful approach to the problem.” 
But it was vigorously and bitterly attacked by the fundamental 
revolutionists. A writer in the Pennsylvania Journal signing 
himself “A Watchman of Delaware” sneered at Wharton as a 


105. Samuel Wharton had never been a Delawarean. He had been sent to England 
in 1769 as agent for the associates promoting the trans-Appalachian ‘Indiana Grant” 
(present-day West Virginia), and stayed there until 1780. He was a close friend of 
Dickinson and Read, but no neighbor, except in Philadelphia. 


106. General Dickinson, after a distinguished military career, had pursued political 
office with no success. Defeated for governor of New Jersey in 1778, 1779, and 1780, 
he was appointed in 1781 Commissioner of Loans, a position he continued to hold after 
he was chosen to Congress by Delaware. He shared the ownership of part of the Jones 
Neck plantation with his older brother John. Plural officeholding was familiar in Dela- 
ware’s own administration, only the judges of the courts being prohibited by the consti- 
tion from occupying other positions. James Booth, Secretary of State, was also Collector 
of Taxes. The emolument of either office alone would not have been enough to support 
him. 

107. Residence, as was pointed out above, was not as closely associated with represen- 
tation as it was later to become (e.g., in Article I of the Federal Constitution). The 
British practice then as now was to ignore residence as & qualification in standing for 
Parliament from an electoral district. The practice of vesting colonial agencies in 
England in the hands of residents of other colonies was familiar to all the states in 1782. 
Indeed, this action of the Dickinson-Read party, had it been generally adopted, might 
have altered the nature of the Confederation Congress, for better or worse, and made 
it a council of agents rather than of ambassadors. Constitutional usages that did not 
become fixed are none the less interesting to speculate about. The years of the Articles 
(1781-1789) are full of such experiments. Madison thought Delaware had appointed 
non-residents in order to avoid the expenses of maintaining delegates. Madison, 
‘Debates, III, 901. 
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man who during the war had “lived in festivity with our bar- 
barous enemy,” and was “just smoaking from the fountains of 
corruption.” ‘The appointment, this anonymous scrivener as- 
serted, was made for unworthy objects by the disaffected party 
bent on revenge, a party strong in Delaware which state was “a 
kind of half way place between the United States and the Brit- 
ish.” Would the Americans, he asked,- neglect their best 
friends, and travel abroad in quest of gentry to rule over 
them?” Dr. Tilton six years later was to assert that Read had 
secured the appointment of satellites from another state in or- 
der that every interest of Delaware could be “sacrificed at the 
shrine of Pennsylvania,” and Read himself given a lucrative 
Federal office.“ Col. Latimer, an Assemblyman, was opposed 
both to General Dickinson and to Wharton, and Thomas Rod- 
ney wrote his brother that it was “very Extraordanary indeed 
to appoint a man who has been all the war and long before re- 
siding in England intimate with ministerial and political men, 
who has no knowledge of or connection with the affairs of this 


State, and perhaps hardly an acquaintance in it except with 
G. Read —”*” 


The instructions to the new delegates, drafted by Dickin- 
son, gave a clear picture of the intentions of the government 
in choosing them. It was expected that they would arrange 
among themselves schedules of attendance so that the state 
would always be adequately represented (by at least two mem- 
bers), and they were directed to use their own judgment for 
the most part in advancing the state’s interest. Specifically 
they were authorized to secure certain amendments to the 
Articles of Confederation, arrange a settlement of the bound- 
ary questions among all the states, including the islands in the 
Delaware river, and procure a revision of the law regarding 


108. Penna. Journal, April 6, 1782. 

109. Timoleon, Dionysius, 36. Tilton was not so bitter in 1782. A letter from him to 
Dickinson of June of that year exists, which with Dickinson’s draft of a reply on the re- 
verse indicates that relations between the two men were cordial and friendly then. It is in 
private hands. In the June session of the Legislature Dickinson urged that Dr. Tilton 
be paid money due him, praising his services and his moderation in demanding funds. 
RRLFP II, HSP. 

110. Thomas Rodney to Caesar Rodney, Feb. 9, 1782. Rodney Letters, 432-3. 
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captures. More generally, they were to pursue such measures 
as would bring domestic peace to the whole country. 


By the end of the session (Feb. 6, 1782), Dickinson could 
point to substantial achievements in the program he had set 
for his government. After his messages, proclamations, and 
addresses of November and December had been printed in 
Philadelphia newspapers, a city scribe sought to charac- 
terize each of the American states in the language of the 
Old Testament. Massachusetts he termed Judah, “whom thy 
brethren shall praise;” of Rhode Island he wrote, “Zebulun 
shall dwell at the haven of the sea; and he shall be for an haven 
of ships.” New York, like Issachar, was “a strong ass, crouch- 
ing down between two burdens.” ‘To Pennsylvania the de- 
scription of Ashur applied: “his bread shall be fat, and he 
shall yield royal dainties.” But to denote Delaware this un- 
known observer chose the verse, “Naphtal1 is a hind let loose, 
he giveth goodly words.””™ 


Under Dickinson’s leadership goodly words had been sup- 
plemented by extensive and important deeds. The little state 
that had been slow to revolution had become quick in the state- 
craft of reconstruction. In the months between war and peace, 
Delaware was answering some of the vital questions facing 
all America. 


(Part II of this article, covering the remaining months of 
the Dickinson administration, will appear in the next issue of 
this magazine.) 


111. Penna. Journal, Jan. 12, 1782. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In many of the manuscripts quoted in these pages the final letters of 
such abbreviations as ye and acct. were written in superscript. For easier reading and more 
eee wee this particular eccentricity of 18th-century handwriting has not been re- 
produced. 


Council of Safety Minutes 


EDITED BY LEON DE VALINGER, JR. 


URING these days when our State and Nation have 

been engaged in another great conflict, much of the 

civilian life was protected and regulated by the State 
Council of Defense. It is only natural that one should wonder 
about the origin of this unusual governmental agency which 
exists only during a war and then is provided with exceptional 
powers for the preservation of the citizenry. The original 
counterpart of the State Council of Defense was the Council 
of Safety which came into being with the early days of the 
Revolutionary War. With the advent of the War of 1812, 
when British ships attacked our ships and raided Lewes, the 
Committee of Safety was organized at Wilmington in 1813 
for the protection of its population. The Mexican War of 
1846 was not close enough to our shores for the revival of this 
emergency agency, and it seems to have been forgotten during 
the Civil War. As in the Mexican War, the Council was not 
necessary in the Spanish-American War as there was no im- 
minent threat to the State. World War I and World War II 
both witnessed the use of this unique local governmental agen- 
cy for the protection of the population and their resources. 


Although the Council of Safety of the Revolution was 
not concerned with air raid precautions, gas decontamination 
and similar protective measures, it was concerned with enlist- 
ing troops, providing arms, ammunition, uniforms, flour, salt 
and other provisions which were equally realistic needs at that 
time. Probably the best account of the origin and function of 
the Delaware Council of Safety is that published in the Amert- 
can Archives which states: 

On Monday, the 11th of September, 1775, the Council of Safety for this 
Colony met by appointment, at Dover in the County of Kent, and unanimous- 
ly chose John McKinley, Esq., President, and James Sykes, Esq., Secretary. 


The Council continued to sit for six days, and, amid a great many useful 
measures for protecting and defending the Country, proceeded to regulate the 


1 American Archives, edited by Peter Force, Wash., D. O., 4th Series, vol. 8, p. 689. 
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Militia of the several Counties, consisting of nine Battalions; three of which, 
in Newcastle County, under the respective commands of Colonels John 
McKinley, Thomas Cooch, and Richard Cantwell, Esquires, were formed 
into one Brigade, under Brigadier-General John McKinley, Esq.; two in 
Kent County, under the respective commands of Colonels Caesar Rodney and 
John Haslet, and the Western Battalion of Sussex County, were formed into 
a second Brigade, under Brigadier-General Caesar Rodney, Esq.; and the 
remaining three Battalions, under the respective commands of Colonels John 
Dagworthy, David Hall, and Jacob Moore, Esquires, were formed into a 
third Brigade, under Brigadier-General John. Dagworthy, Esq. Commis- 
sions were made out for all the officers, and the seniority and command of each 
precisely ascertained. There are about five thousand effective men in this 
Government associated and determined to defend their just rights and liberties 
with their lives and fortunes. 


It is not definitely known how the first members of the 
Council of Safety received their authority or appointment. 
They probably were appointed by the spontaneous meetings of 
the patriotic citizens which also selected members of the Com- 
mittees of Correspondence and the Committees of Inspection. 
The minutes themselves state that on October 20, 1775 the As- 
sembly of the Three Lower Counties made appointments of 
seven members from each of the three counties to a new coun- 
cil. Apparently the Council of Safety had a different status 
before and after statehood because on November 7, 1776 a new 
Council of Safety was appointed at a joint session of the As- 
sembly and Executive Council." These two bodies had only 
recently begun to function under the terms of Delaware’s first 
constitution of 1776. 


An examination of the original manuscript volume of 
minutes of the Council of Safety discloses that its fifty-four 
pages measuring 814 by 13 inches are of handmade English 
laid paper and the volume is bound into a stiff paper cover. 
The minutes cover the period of part of September 11, 1775 
through January 13, 1776. Only a fragment of the first day’s 
proceedings on the first two pages are extant and the next four 
pages have a large piece torn from the lower outside corner. 
The meetings from the beginning through the session of Octo- 
ber 16, 1775 are in a handwriting which appears to be that of 
Dr. Charles G. Ridgely of Dover. Those minutes from Janu- 
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ary 8, 1776 to the conclusion on January 13, 1776 are in the 
characteristic hand of John Chew. This early document, 
reminiscent of the struggle of our State and Nation for inde- 
- pendence, is in the custody of the Public Archives Commission, 
Hall of Records, Dover, Delaware. The original spelling of 
the minutes has been retained throughout but letters raised 
above the line have been placed in their normal position and 
contractions, as well as unusual abbreviations, have been ex- 
panded. A lacuna or missing section has been indicated by the 
conventional three dots and words in brackets are those sup- 
plied by the editor. 
THE MINUvUTEs 

On Motion of Colonel Haslet Ordered upon the Question that Mr. 
Vandike Mr. Moore and Col. Dagworthy be a Committee to prepare a 
draught of certain Rules and regulations for the well ordering of the Military 


operations within this Government and lay the same before the Council. Then 
the Council Adjourned till 3 oClock P. M. 


Tuesday September 12th P. M. [1775] 

The Council met according to Adjournment. Mr. Ridgely having busi- 
ness to transact with the Committee of Inspection now sitting and Mr. Killen 
busi[ness] . . . thereof and his presence Necessary there [in] attendance at 
Council this Afterno[on. ] 

On Motion of Colonel Haslet Ordered upon the Question that the Mem- 
bers of Council for the respective Counties of this Government be Committees 
to collect Lists & Vouchers of the Election of the several Field Officers of the 
diferant Batalions within said Counties and as far as in their power the diffrent 
Enrolments of the Companies therein and lay the same before the Council to 
Morrow Morning. ‘Then the Council adjourned ’till 9 oClock to Morrow 
Morn[ing. ] 

Wednesday September 13th A. M. [1775] 

The Council met according to Adjournment. Mr. Ridgely and Mr. 
Bedford being absent on calling over the Names of the Council the Former 
called on a Visit to a Patient the latter confined to his Bed thro’ indisposition 
are therefore excused. 

The Committee appointed to prepare and lay [be]fore the Council certain 
rules and regulations Nessary [for the] well ordering the Military operations 
[of] this Government do now Report that [they have] Essayed a draught 
for that purpose [which was ordered] laid upon the table and [subject to] 
the correction of the Council. 


2: Minutes of the Cowncil of the Delaware State 1776-1792, published by Hist. Soc. of 
Del., Wilm., Del., 1887, p. 24. 
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[On Motion of M]r. Killin [Ordered] that the same be read which 


[was read] accordingly and is referred to. 


The Committee for the County of New Castle appointed to collect and 
deliver in to the Council lists and vouchers of the election of the Field Officers 
within the same do now by Colonel Cantwell present to the Chair the said 
Lists and vou[chers]. On Motion ordered that the same be read which was 
done accordingly and are refered to further consideration. The Committee 
for the County of Kent appointed to collect and deliver in to this Council 
Lists and vouchers of the Field and other officers within the same Do now 
Report that they had not yet been able to collect them and desire further time 
for that purpose which is granted. 


The Committee for the County of Sussex appointed for the purposes last 
mentioned with respect to that County now by Col. Moore present to the Chair 
the Lists and vouchers of the Election of Field and other Officers in said County. 
On Motion ordered that they be read which was done accordingly and are 
reserved to further consideration. Then The Council adjourned till 3 oClock 
PM. 


Wednesday Sep[tembe]r 13th P. M. [1775] 


The Council met according to Adjournment. A Petition signed by a 
number of the Inhabitants of the lower district of Duck Creek Hundred in 
the County of Kent was presented to the Chair [by] Mr. Vandike setting 
forth that they ha[d met] agreeable to the direction of the co[uncil members] 
of this County and formed the [militia] Company and chosen their [officers 
and are] regularly met to learn th[e instructions of the Council] and that 
notwithstandi[ng . . . ] into the Batalion [torn] Praying this Coun [torn] 
premisses was [torn] Ordered to lie on the [table.] A Petition presented 
to the Chair by Colonel Haslet signed by Robert Dixon in behalf of sundry 
persons who were lately Inhabitants of the Province Maryland but now taken 
into the County of Kent by the Land newly added to this Government that 
the said Inhabitants had enrolled themselves in the said province of Maryland, 
that their district is now so narrow and confined that they are at present in- 
capable of forming a Company and praying this Council to take the premises 
into consideration was read the first time. Ordered to lie on the table for 
further consideration. 


On motion of Colonel Cantwell, by special order the Lists Concerning 
the choice of Field and other Officers in New Castle County was read a second 
time. The Committee for the County appointed to collect and deliver to this 
Council [the lists] and vouchers relative to the Election [of field] Officers 
and other[s] did now present them to the Chair that they be read which was 
done accordingly. [Ordered to lie on the table for fur]ther consideration. 
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[The] several Gentlemen Elected [torn] to this Council concerning the same 
[from Co]unty of New Castle are... . 


On Motion that the Rank and Precedence of the Field Officers for the 
County of New Castle should now be confirmed agreeable to a determination 
in said County after sundry debates thereon was referred under consideration 
until to Morrow Morning. ‘Then the Council Adjourned ’til 10 oClock 
to Morrow Morn[ing. } 


Thursday Sep[tembe]r 14th A. M. [1775] 

The Council met according to Adjournment. On Motion the List and 
Vouchers respecting the Election of Field and other Officers in Sussex County 
were read a second time and after some time spent in the consideration of the 
same were referred to further consideration. 


The Council resumed the consideration of the Rank and precedence of 
the Field Officers of the County of New Castle as settled in that County and 


after some time spent in the same was referred to further consideration. 


On Motion the draught of Rules and regulations for the well ordering 
of the Military Operations within this Government was read the second time 
and are referred to further consideration. Then the Council Adjourned till 


3 oClock P. M. 


Thursday September 14th P. M. [1775] 

The Council met according to Adjournment. On Motion the draught 
of the Rules and Regulations for the weli ordering of the Military operations 
within this Government was read Paragraph by Paragraph and after sundry 
Debates thereon was referred to farther consideration. Then the Council ad- 
journed ’till to Morr[ow] Mor[ning 9] oClock. 


Fryday September 15th A. M. [1775] 

The Council met according to Adjournment and resumed the considera- 
tion of the draught for the well regulating the Military operations within 
this Government and after some time spent therein and some new Claus pro- 
posed to be added the same was referred to further consideration. Then the 
Council adjourned ’till 3 oClock P. M. 


Fryday Sept[embe]r 15th P. M. [1775] 

The Council met according to Adjournment and again resumed the con- 
sideration of the draught for the well regulating the Military operations with- 
in this Government and the proposed clauses being added and it being again 
read Paragraph by Paragraph and the Question being put do the Council agree 
to the same as it has now been read passed in the [affirmative] and follows 


in these word. Viz. 
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The long premedatated, and now openly avowed design of the British 
Government to raise a Revenue from the property of the Colonists, without 
their consent on the Gift Grant, and disposition of the Commons of Great 
Britain, the arbitrary and vindictive Statutes passed under colour of punishing 
Riots to-subdue by Military force and by Famine the Province of Massachu- 
setts Bay, the Unlimitted power assumed by Parliament to alter the Charter of 
that Province and the constitution of all the Colonies thereby distroying the 
essential securities of the Lives, Liberties and properties of the Colonists, the 
commencement of Hostilities by the Ministerial forces and the cruel prosecu- 
tion of the War against the People of the Massachusetts Bay followed by 
General Gage’s Proclamation declaring almost the whole of the Inhabitants 
of the United Colonies by Name or description Rebels and Traitors; are suf- 
ficient causes to determine a free People to Arm themselves in defence of their 
Liberty, and to justify resistance no longer dictated by Prudence merely, but 
by necessity, and have no alternative but bare submission, or Manly opposition 
to unlimitted Tyrany. The Congress chose the latter, and for the express 
purpose of security and defending the United Colonies, and preserving them 
in safety against all attempts to carry the above mentioned Acts into Execution 
by force of Arms. Resolved that the said Colonies be immediately put into a 
state of defence and now supports, at the joint expence, an Army to restrain 
the further violence and repel the future Attacks, of a disappointed and exas- 
perated Enemy. 


The Council of Safety of this Government therefore firmly persuaded that 
it is necessary and justifiable to repel force by force do approve of the oppo- 
sition by arms to the British Troops employed to enforce obedience to the late 
Acts and Statutes of the British Parliament for raising a Revenue in America, 
and altering and changing the Charter and Constitution of the Massachusetts 
Bay, and for destroying the Essential securities for the Lives, Liberties and 
Properties of the Subjects in the United Colonies do resolve 


Ist That the present opposition carrying on as well by Arms as by the Con- 
tinental opposition, restraining our commerce ought to [be] promoted and 
supported by the Inhabitants of this Government. 


2d That as in these times of Publick danger and until a reconciliation with 
Great Britain on Constitutional principles is effected (an Event this Council 
most ardently wish may soon take place) the energy of Government may be 
greatly impaired, so that even Zeal unrestrained may be productive of Anarchy 
and confusion; It is Resolved in maintainence of good order and the Publick 
Peace to support the Civil power in the due execution of the Laws; so far as 
may be consistant with the present Plan for opposition, and to defend with 
our utmost power all Person from every species of outrage to themselves or 
their Property, and prevent any Punishment from being inflicted on any of- 
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fenders, other than such as shall be adjudged by the Civil Magistrate the Con- 
tinental Congress, this Council of Safety, Committees of Observation or as 
hereafter directed. 


3d That no Company of Foot Militia in this Government now formed or 
that hereafter may or shall be formed shall exceed the number of sixty eight 
privates or consist of less than fifty and if a greater number than sixty eight 
shall be Enrolled in any one Company, then, the Enrolment of any after the 
first sixty eight effective privates shall be deemed void; and such shall enroll 
in some other Company ; and if a number of men shall be enrolled not amount- 
ing to fifty privates besides sufficient for Non-commissioned Officers for any 
one Company they shall not be considered as a Company. 


4th That each Captain of Foot Militia whose Company is not yet compleat 
or is not yet regularly returned shall transmit a Roll of his Company together 
with an Association (similar to those which are already and in the Counties of 
this Government) to that Branch of this Council belonging to his County in 
order that Commissions may Issue to the Officers respectively agreeable to 
the order of the Honorable House of Assembly of this Government on or be- 
fore the sixteenth day of October next. 
5th That no Company of Foot be permitted to choose Officers before a suf- 
ficient number of men be Enrolled to make up fifty Privates besides non-commis- 
sioned Officers, Provided that this Resolution shall not be construed to extend 
to those Companies who now have or shall have fifty Privates and upwards 
enrolled on or before the said sixteenth day of October next. 
6th That no person already enrolled or [who] may hereafter enroll himself, 
in any Company in this Goverment shall be permitted to leave said Company 
without the consent of the Captain in writing. 
7th That the several Military Officers of this Government make diligent 
enquiry after and transmit to that Branch of this Council residing in the sev- 
eral Counties the name of every able Bodied effective freeman in their respective 
Hundred or districts ; if there shall be any such who shall not enroll himself in 
some Company according to the 4th Resolution above mentioned excepting 
always Clergymen of every Denomination and those persons who from con- 
scientious principles cannot bear Arms in any case to the end that the Council 
may take order therein; against whom no further procedings or measures shall 
be taken but by the future order of the Council. 
8th That every Company of Foot Militia and Troop of Horse be exercised 
one day in every week except in the Months of December, January, February 
and March and in those Months not oftener than once in every two weeks, 
and that every Batalion of Militia be exercised in Battalion at such times 
and places as the Field Officers of the Battalion shall appoint not oftener. 

On Motion of Capt. Tilton The Petition from a number of Inhabitants 
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of the lower districts of Duck Creek Hundred in the County of Kent was 


read a second time, and is refered to further consideration. 

The Lists and Vouchers for the Election of Field and other Officers for 
the County of Kent was read a second time and upon Motion the Question 
was put Do the Council approve of the choice of the field Officers for the said 
County as returned to the Council and it passed in the Affirmative. “Then 
the Council Adjourned ’til 9 o’clock to Morrow Morn[ing.] 


Saturday September 16th A. M. [1775] 

The Council met according to Adjournment. The Council resumed 
the consideration of the Lists and vouchers respecting the Election of Field 
and other officers for the county of Sussex and after some time spent therein 
on Motion the Question was put shall the Captain and Subaltern Officers 
within said County whose Companies now appear to be compleat be Com- 
missioned unless hereafter some good objections may be made to the contrary 
and it passed in the Affirmative. The Council went into the consideration 
of the appointment of the Captains and Subaltern Officers Nominated in the 
several districts of New Castle County as they are returned before this Council 
and in the prosecution thereof A Motion the Question was put do the Council 
approve of the Several Gentlemen as returned to the Council for Officers of 
the respective Companies in the three Battalions of New Castle County and 
it passed in the Affirmative. 


Their Names and Rank as follows to wit 


First Capt. Jacob Derickson 
First Lieut. Peter Vandiver Junr. 
Second Lieut. John Vandiver 
Ensign William Elliot Junr. 


Second Capt. William Anderson 
First Lieut. John James 
Second Lieut. Moses McKnight 


Ensign James Crossan 


Third Capt. Emanuel Grubb 

First Lieut. Thomas Robinson Junr. 
Second Lieut. John Bird 

Ensign John Pyle 


Fourth Capt. George Craighead 

First Lieut. John Hendrickson 

Second Lieut. Chas. Son of Joseph Springer 
Ensign Peter Hendrickson 
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The Council went into the consideration of the appointment of the Cap- 
tains and Subaltern Officers nominated in the several districts of Kent County 
as they are returned before this Council and after some time spent therein on 
Motion the Question was put shall the Gentlemen whose names follow be the 
Officers of the Companies of the two Battalions in the County of Kent and it 
passed in the affirmative. The Council adjourned ’till Three oClock P. M. 


Eodem Die P. M. [September 16, 1775] 

The Council met according to Adj[ournment.] A Petition from 
Benja[mi]n Caton complaining that he had been Elected a Capt. by a num- 
ber of Inhabitants between Isaacs Branch and Tidbury Branch in Kent County 
that afterwards upon application of some of the Inhabitants aforesaid to the 
Committee of Inspection the said Committee ordered the district in which he 
was chosen Captain to be divided without any intention to deprive the peti- 
tioner of his Election That a number of said Inhabitants with others of a 
Neighbouring district met on the 24th June last at the House of John Stevens 
and made a choice of Officers excluding your Petitioner that he had from the 
time of his first appointment done his Duty as a Captain that he thinks himself 
ill used in the premises and desireing redress from this Council was read the 
first time. 

On Motion by special Order the said Petition was read a second time. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 

On Motion ordered that Commissions shall be issued to the Officers of 
the several Companies of Militia within the Limits of old Sussex on their pro- 
ducing Muster Rolls to that Branch of the Council of Safety residing without 
County with a number of Men equal to the determination of this Council in 
their regulation of Military Affairs. 


On Motion ordered that Commissions shall be issued to the officers of 
the several Militia Companies within the new aquired Land in Sussex County 
on their producing Muster Rolls together with an Association in Spirit and 
Substance like those used in the several Counties, in this Government to that 
Branch of the Council of Safety residing in that County containing such a 
number of Men as directed by this Council in their Regulations of Military 
affairs. Note make the same alteration in the minute immediately preceeding. 


On Motion and the Question shall David Hall be Colfonel] of one of 
the Batallions of Sussex carried in the affirmative. 

John Conwell, Lieut. Col. 

Henry Fisher—Major 

Henry Null, Adjutant 

William Bonus, Standard Bearer 

Joseph Hall, Sargeon 
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Jacob Moore, Col. 
James Rench, Lieut. Col. 
John Wiltbank, Major 
David Train, Adjutant 
Thomas Marsh, Standard Bearer 
Sargeon 
New Sussex. 


John Dagworthy, Colonel 

John Jones, Lieut. Colonel 
Simon Kollock, Major 
Nathaniel Mitchell, Adjutant 
Elijah Cannon, Standard Bearer 


On Motion the Question was put whether the appointment of the Field 
Officers for the Western Batallion of new Sussex should be put off at this time 
and recommended to the Officers of the several Companies in that District 
to choose them in like manner as in the other Counties in this Government 
and make return of their Names to that Branch of the Council of Safety be- 
longing to Sussex County to be Commissioned and it passed in the affirmative. 


The Council then took into consideration the Rank and precedence of 
the Colonels in New Castle County and after some time spent therein the 
Question was put shall the Rank of Colonels of Militia in New Castle County 
as established by the Committee of Inspection of that County be approved by 
this Council and it passed in the affirmative. 


On Motion the Question was put whether John McKinley Esq. the first 
Colonel in New Castle County should have the Title of Brigadier General 
and it passed in the affirmative. 


On Motion the Question was put whether Colonel Caesar Rodney should 
be Colonel Commandant of Kent County and passed in the Affirmative. 


On Motion the Question was put whether David Hall Esq. should be 
Col. Commandant of Sussex County and it passed in the Negative. On Mo- 
tion the Question was put whether John Dagworthy Esquire should be Col. 
Commandant of Sussex County and it passed in the Affirmative. 


On Motion the Question was put whether Casar Rodney and John Dag- 
worthy Esquires Colonel Commandants in the County of Kent and Sussex 
should have the Titles of Brigadier General and it passed in the Affirmative. 

On Motion the Question was put whether the Western Battalion of Sussex 


County should be added to the two Batallions of Kent County in order to 
form a Brigade and it passed in the affirmative. 


On Motion the Question was put whether the three Brigadiers shall 
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have their Commissions dated on the same day and each to take Rank of the 
others in their respective Counties and it passed in the affirmative. 

On Motion the Question was put shall Colonel Haslet be the first in 
Command of the Brigade in Kent County and it passed in the affirmative. 

On Motion the Question was put shall Colonel Hall be the first in Com- 
mand of the Brigade of the County of Sussex and it passed in the Affirmative. 

On Motion the Question was put shall the Leut. Colonels and Majors 
Commission bear even date with the Commissions of there respective Colonels 
and it passed in the affirmative. 

On Motion the Question was put whether Richd. Bassett Esq. Captain 
of a Troop of Horse and their Officers shall have the same Rank in the Military 
Arangements of Kent County as is usual for such Officers to have in the Army 
and it passed in the Affirmative. 

On Motion the Question was put whether the several Branches of this 
Committee shall meet in their respective Counties on the 25th of This Instant 
and after[ward] sit on their own adjournments and then and there do and 
transact all such business as may arise and referred to them by this Council 
within their said several Counties and it passed in the affirmative. 

Then the Council adjourned for half an hour. The Council met accord- 
ing to adjournment. 

On Motion Resolved that the President of this Council sign Commissions 
for the Officers of the respective Batallions within this government and that 
they be sealed with the Seals of the Supreme Court. 

On Motion Resolved that the Commission for Brigadier General Mc- 
Kinly shall be signed by a Quorum of that Branch of the Council of Safety 
belonging to New Castle County. 

On Motion ordered that the secretary be paid for 10 days attendance at 
15 [shillings per] day and the Door keeper [7 shilling, 6 pence per] day for 
6 days attendance and that orders be drawn on Col. Collins for the above sums 
and for the expenses of the Council during their setting, and that Mr. Presi- 
dent sign said Orders. 

September 25th 1775. 
In pursuance of the directions of the Council of Safety of this Government 


a Quoram of that Branch of said Council for Kent County met and proceeded 
to fill up Commissions for the Militia Officers of the Northern Battalion 


to wit. 
[list omitted ] 


Saturday October 7th 1775 
The Council met according to Adjournment and proceeded to filling up 
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the Commissions for Captain Abraham Allee and his officers and also the Com- 
missions for Captain Bassett and his officers. 

The Council took into consideration the Petition of Robert Dixon in 
behalf of himself and others and after some time spent therein, Resolved That 
it be recommended to the able bodied effective men between sixteen and fifty 
years of age Inhabiting the District between John Gray, Richard McNatt, 
Elijah Morris’s Companies and the Stone Lion [Line] do Assemble on the 
14th of this Instant October at the House of William Brown, Merchant, and 
form themselves into a Company and choose their officers under the inspection 
of Thos. White, Robt. Dixon or either of them who are to make report of 
their proceedings in the premises to this Council on the sixteenth day of this 
Instant that Commissions may be made out for the Officers 


Then the Council adjourned till the 16th of October. 
Monday October 16th 1775 


The Council met according: to adjournment and took into consideration 
the Petition of Benjamin Caton and after some time spent therein, Resolved 
That it be recommended to the Inhabitants between Isaacs Branch and Tidbury 
Branch that are not already enrolled under Captain Hale to meet at the House 
of John Stevens on Friday the 27th of this Instant in order to choose first and 
second Lieutenants and an Ensign under Captain Caton and that Captain 
Bassett attend at the time and place aforesaid to superintend the said Election 
and that he make return of his proceedings in the premises to the Council of 
Safety at their next meeting that the Gentlemen so chosen may be Commision’d. 

On Motion of Mr. Ridgely that the use of powder was necessary in the 
Troop of Horse in order to train them and use them to firing and that the 
Company of said Troop may be permitted to use as much in that way as is 
necessary for the purpose aforesaid. ‘The Question was put and it passed in 
the affirmative. 

The Council went into the consideration of the appointment of first Lieu- 
tenant and Ensign in Captain Jehu Davis’s Company and Mr. Cullen and 
Mr. Beauchamp being admitted into the Council and having given satisfaction 
with respect to their being duly Elected and of their attachment to the Cause 
of American Liberty ordered upon the Question that Commissions be made 
out for them according to their appointment by the People. 

Then the Council adjourned ’till the 13th November next. 


Votes and Proceedings of the Council of Safety at a Meeting of said Coun- 
cil held at Dover in the County of Kent on 
Monday the eight Day of January 1776. 
The Honorable House of Assembly for the Government of the Counties 
of New Castle Kent and Sussex upon Delaware at a Session of Assembly held 
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at New Castle on the 20th day of October last having in Pursuance of the 
Directions of the Honorable Continental Congress proceeded to the Nomina- 
tion and Appointment of a Council of Safety it appears from the Votes of the 
said House on the Occasion that the following Gentlemen were appointed for 
that purpose vist. 


For New Castle County - For Kent County 
Brig. Genl. John McKinley William Killen Esq. 
Captain John Evans Capt. Thomas Rodney 
Lt. Col. James Latimer Col. John Haslet 
Major Gunning Bedford Lt. Col. Thomas Collins 
Col. Richard Cantwell Charles Ridgely Esq. 
Lt. Nicholas Vandyke James Sykes Esq. 
George Reade Esar. Capt. Thomas Tilton 


For Sussex County 


Brig. Genl. John Dagworthy 
Col. David Hall 

Col. Jacob Moore 

Major John Wiltbank 

Isaac Bradley Esq. 

William Polke Esq. 

Lt. Col. John Jones 


The said Members’ Names being called over they all appeared except 
William Killen Esquire, Brig. Genl. John Dagworthy, Col. David Hall, Isaac 
Bradley, and William Polke Esquires. 

Then the Council proceeded to the Choice of a President and Brigr. Genl. 
John McKinley was elected, by a Majority of Voices. 

The President having assumed the Chair the Council proceeded to the 
Choice of a Secretary and John Chew Esquire was elected to that Office, and 
John Smithers was appointed Door Keeper. 


Monday January 8th 1776 P. M. 

Mr. Reade laid before the Council Extracts from the Resolutions of the 
Honorable Continental Congress relative to raising a Battalion in the Lower 
Counties on Delaware. 

On Motion, Ordered that the same be read; which was done accord- 
ingly and follows in these Words: 


In Congress Octr. 9. 1775 Resolved, That the Privates to be inlisted 
be allowed instead of a Bounty, a Felt Hatt, a pair of Yarn Stockings 
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and a pair of Shoes, the Men to find their own Arms. That the Men 
inlisted, be furnished with a Hunting Shirt not exceeding in Value 1 1 /3 
Dollar and a blanket provided these can be procured but not to be made 
Part of the Terms of Inlistment. 
Novr. 4 

That a Man who brings a good new Blanket into the Camp be allowed 
Two Dollars therefor and take it away at the End of the Campaign. 
That the Battalion be raised to Serve untill the Last Day of December 
1776 liable to be discharged at any Time on allowing them one Months 
Pay extraordinary. 

The Form of the Inlistment: 


I have this day voluntarily inlisted myself as a soldier in the American 
Continental Army for one Year unless sooner discharged, and do bind 
myself to conform in all Instances to such Rules and Regulations, as are 
or shall be established for the Government of the said Army. 


The above are extracts from the 
Minutes (Signed) Cha. Thomson 
Secy. 
In Congress Dec. 9. 1775 
RESOLVED, 
That an Order issue for raising one Battalion in the Lower Counties 
on Delaware on the same Terms as those to be raised in Philada. to con- 


sist of 1 Capt. 2 Lieut. 1 Ensign, 4 Serjeants, 4 Corporals, 1 Drummer 
and 1 Fifer and 76 Privates. 


The Pay as Follows 


Lo ColM icc nena eS kee 50 Dollars per Calendar month 
Le Latut Gol fecacdoheree a ule ea 40 D[ittJo 

L.. Majors Sukein oh Jee ee 33 1/3 D[itt]o 
8: Captains eachs<..is.-c5, Ae eee 26 2/3 D[itt]o 
16;.Lieut, teach tun, ee ee ee 18 D[itt]o 

8. Ensigns éae~... 25s: ee on eee 13 1/3 D[itt]o 
32aSerjeantsieag.ukat < Roeeiee eee 8 D[itt]o 

321 Corporals: ea.2 snc artes eee ee 7 1/3 D[itt]o 
16° Drums and Kifer. aoe eee 7 1/3 D[itt]o 
GUS. Privates’ Cathar. Ohta eee 5 

Ye SUP PE Ore oyscrs ccs onta ecueh gate a 25 

1 Adjutant .i5 ee eee ee ee S173 


1 Quarter Master 
1 Chaplain 


EN Ee ae ee 18 1/3 
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December 15, 1775 
Resolved, 


The Committee of Safety for the three Lower Counties on Delaware 
be requested to recommend proper Persons for Field Officers of the Bat- 
talion raised in said Colony. 

Resolved, - 

That the said Committee appoint proper persons for Officers in the 
said Battalion under the Rank of Majors. 

Extracts from the Minutes 
Signd Cha. Thomson Secry. 


On Motion, The same was taken into immediate Consideration and the 
Question put whether this Council will comply with the above Recommen- 
dation of Congress, and it passed in the Affirmative. 

It being represented to this Council that the Inhabitants of the County 
of Sussex were not acquainted with the present intended Military Arrange- 
ment. ‘Therefore on Motion of Mr. Wiltbank Ordered upon the Question 
that Friday next be appointed for the Nomination of Officers in the Battalion 
to be raised in this Government agreeable to the above Recommendation of 
Congress, and Resolution of this Council. 


Tuesday 9th January 1776 A. M. 

The Council met according to Adjournment. Mr. Read laid before the 
Council a Resolve of the Honorable Continental Congress, recommending 
the Exportation of Provisions to the Foreign West Indies for the Purchase 
of Powder and under certain Restrictions. 

On Motion Ordered that the same be read which was done accordingly, 
and follows in these Words viz: 


In Congress Oct. 26, 1775. 
Resolved, 

That it be recommended to the Several Provincial Assemblies, Con- 
ventions or Councils of Safety of the United Colonies to export to the 
Foreign West Indies on account and Risque of their respective Colonies 
as much Provisions or any other produce except horned Cattle, Sheep, 
Hogs and Poultry as they may deem necessary for the Importation of 
Arms, Ammunition, Sulphur & Salt Petre. 

Ordered. 

That a Copy of the above be transmitted by the Delegates to their 
respective Assemblies Conventions or Committees of Safety. 

A True Copy 
(Signd.) Cha. Thomsan Secry. 
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Several Petitions were presented to the Chair by Col. Moore from a 
considerable Number of Persons as well Officers as privates in the Southern 
Battalion of Sussex County, complaining of the Appointment of Field Officers 
in said Battalion and alledging that the Gentlemen appointed were not chosen 
by them and praying Relief in the Premises. 


On Motion of Col. Moore, Ordered, that the same be read, which was 
done accordingly. 


Then the Council adjourned untill 3 oClock P. M. 


: Tuesday P. M. 
The Council met accord[in]g. to Adjournment. 


William Killen Esqr., Brigr. Genl. John Dagworthy, Col. David Hall 
and William Polke Esqr appeard and took their Seats in Council. : 


On Motion, By special Order, the Petitions from sundry Persons in 
the Southern Battalion of Sussex County complaining of the Appointment 
of Field Officers in said Battalion, were read a second Time. 


The Council being inform’d that Capt. Levin Derickson, Major Simon 
Kollock and Capt. John Mitchell of the Southern Battalion of Sussex County 
were attending, and requested to be admitted to make their Objections against 
granting the Prayer of the above Petitions; Ordered that they be admitted. 
And they were admitted accordingly, and after severally making their Ob- 
jections and Offering their Reasons against the Prayer of the said Petitions, 
were permitted to withdraw. 


On Motion of Mr. Read The Further Consideration of the aforesaid 
Petitions was referred until tomorrow Morning at Ten oClock. 


Then the Council adjournd untill tomorrow morning at ten oClock. 


Wednesday 10th January 1776 A. M. 


The Council met according to Adjournment And resuming the Con- 
sideration of the Petitions from some of the Officers and Privates of the South- 
ern Battalion of Sussex County when Captain Thomas Batson, and Mr John 
Collins were admitted examined and after[ward] withdrew. 


On Motion of Brigadier Genl. Dagworthy, Ordered that he have leave 
to withdraw. Resolved that the said Petitions be dismissed, And it is the 
Opinion of this Council that the Officers belonging to the respective Com- 
panies of the Southern Battalion aforesaid, Do pay due Obedience to the Orders 
of the Field Officers appointed for the said Battalion by the late Council of 
Safety of this Government. 


Then the Council adjournd till 3 oClock P. M. 
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Wednesday P. M. 


The Council met according to Adjournment. A Petition signed by John 
Ralston by order of a Number of Persons desirous at forming Company 
or Troop of Light Horse in the Battalion in the Southern District of Kent 
County, was presented to the Chair by Col. Haslet and on Motion read the 
first Time. J 

The Votes and Proceedings of the several Branches of the Council of 
Safety in the respective Counties of New Castle and Kent were delivered to 
the Chair and on Motion then read over. 


The Votes & Proceedings of the Council for Sussex County being called 
for the Members of that County alledged that they were forgot to be brought 
up and were excused. 


Then the House adjourned until tomorrow morning 10 oClock. 


Thursday, A. M. 11th Janry. 1776 


The Council met according to Adjournment. On Motion, Leave of 
Absence granted to Major Wiltbank till tomorrow Morning. 


A Recommendation from sundry Commissioned Officers from the West- 
ern Battalion of Sussex County requesting the Council to appoint William 
Polke Esquire Colonel, Mr. Alexander Laws Lt. Colonel, Mr. Samuel Stoss 
Major, Mr. William Bradley Standard Bearer, Mr. John Woodgate Adju- 
tant, and Mr. Isaac Minshall Surgeon to said Battalion was presented to the 
Chair by Mr. Polke, and On Motion read the First Time. 


On Motion of Mr. Ridgely By special Order the said Recommendation 
was read a second Time, and after sundry Debates the same was ordered to 
lie on the Table. 

‘On Motion ordered that that Branch of this Council for Sussex County 
and Mr. Vandyke be a Committee to prepare a Draught of Resolves for the 
regulating the Election of Field Officers in the Western Battalion of said Coun- 
ty and Making a Division between said Western and Southern Battalions, and 
that they lay the same before the Council to morrow Morring. 


It being represented to this Council by Col. Haslet that Richard Smith 
Esquire Captain of a very large Company of Militia in Kent County had 
hitherto neglected to muster his Men and to attend his Duty in the Upper 
Battalion of s[ai]d County; and also that there were other Causes of Com- 
plaints against Mr. Smith; Therefore on Motion of Col. Haslet, Ordered 
on the Council on Saturday Morning at Ten oClock and that the President 
be requested to make this Order known to Mr. Smith in such general Terms 
as he may think proper. 


Then the Council adjourn’d till tomorrow Morning 10 oClock. 
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Friday 10 oClock A. M. 12. January 1776 

The Council met according to Adjournment. On Motion, The Votes 
and Proceedings of that Branch of the Council of Safety residing in New 
Castle County were read a Second Time and approved Nem[ine] Con- 
tra[dicente. ] 

On Motion, The Votes and Proceedings of that Branch of the late Council 
of Safety residing in the County of Kent were read a second Time, and when 
the Question whether that Branch of this Council residing in the County of 
Kent proceeded regularly in granting Comissions to Captain Abraham Allee 
and his Officers it passed in the Affirmative. 

On Motion the Question was put whether the Votes and Proceedings 
of the Council of Safety residing in the County of Kent receive the Approba- 
tion of this Council and it passed in the Affirmative. 


The Association and Muster Roll of Captain Thomas Smith’s Company 
of Foot Militia in Mispillion Hundred in the District between John Gray, 
Richard McKnatt and Elijah Morris’s Companies and the Stone Line, in Kent 
County certified by Thomas White Esquire who was appointed to superintend 
said Election by the late Council of Safety for Kent County, was presented 
to the Chair by Mr. Polke and on Motion the same was read, and Commissions 
ordered accordingly. 


The Committee appointed to prepare a Draught of Resolutions for the 
regulating and ascertaining the Time of Electing the Field Officers for the 
Western Battalion of Sussex County and for making a Division between the 
Southern and Western Battalions of said County delivered one to the Chair 
and on Motion the same was read and referred for further Consideration. 


On Motion the Order of the Day was read and the Council resumed the 
Consideration of the Appointment of Officers in the Continental Battalion to 
be raised in this Government; Agreed Upon the Question that the Captains 
Lieutenants and Ensigns for three Companies in the Battalion now to be raised 
in pursuance of the Recommendation of the Honorable Continental Congress 
be appointed of the Persons applying for Commissions from New Castle Coun- 
ty, That the like Officers for Three Companies in the said Battalion be ap- 
pointed of the Persons applying for Commissions from Kent County and that 
the Officers for the remaining two Companies be appointed of the Persons who 
apply for Commissions in said Battalion from Sussex County. 

The Council then Went into the Appointment of the said Captains & 
Subaltern Officers. 


The following Persons were chosen, to wit from the said County of 
New Castle: 


Captain Joseph Stedham 
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Captain Henry Darby 
Captain Samuel Smith 
Ist Lieuts. Robert Kirkwood Junr. 
Lewis Howell 
John Dixon 
2d. Lieuts. Enoch Anderson 
William Popham ~ 
James McDonough Junr. 
Ensigns. Thomas McClintuck 
Thomas Holland 
Abraham Carty 


And the following Persons were chosen from the County of Kent to wit: 
Captains Jonathan Caldwell 
Nathan Adams 
Charles Pope 
Ist. Lieuts. John Patten 
James Moore 
James Wells 
2d. Lieuts. George McCall 
James Gordon 
Alexander Stuart 
Ensigns. James Stevens 
Thomas Nixon Jun. 
John Willson 
And the following Persons were chosen from the County of Sussex to wit: 
Captains David Hall Junr. 
Joseph Vaughan 
Ist. Lieuts. Jonathan Hearny 
Joseph Truitt Junr. 
2d. Lieuts. John Learmonth 
John Purkins 
Ensigns Cord Hazard 
William Vaughan 
And on Motion that the Council do now appoint the Staff Officers to 
the said Battalion the following Persons were severally chosen to wit: 
as Surgeon 


Adjutant 
Quarter Master 


Dorey | tenes Lt i eit aot caneee ct nese n 9et 70 
A ty eee Tye RTI cu OE) 4 in ee te eo or eee ne 
Roberti ail oe ee eae aida th shcitns. 


The Revd. Joseph Montgomery .............ccc:certeeee Chaplain 
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Then the Council adjournd untill tomorrow Morning 10 oClock. 


Saturday the 13th January 1776 A. M. 

The Council met According to Adjournment And proceeded to the 
Choice of Field Officers by Ballot to be recommended to Congress when John 
Haslet Esquire was elected Colonel, Gunning Bedford Gentleman Lieutenant 
Colonel and John McPherson the Younger Esquire, Major. 

On Motion Ordered that Col. Moore, Lt. Vandyke and Captain Evans 
be a Committee to prepare a Draught of a Recommendation to Congress of 
the said Field Officers. 

Mr. Read laid before the Council a Resolution of the Honorable Con- 
tinental Congress for exempting the Persons of Continental Soldiers from 
Arrest for trifling Debts and for securing their Estates from Attachments. 

On Motion the same was read and ordered to be entered on the Minutes 
and follows in these Words: 


IN CONGRESS Dec. 26. 1775. 


The Report of the Committee to whom was referred a Paragraph 
of Lord Sterlings Letter to the Congress complaining that several of his 
Recruits had been arrested and imprisoned for the trifling Debts, being 
taken into Consideration was agieed to as follows. 


This Committee have Reason to believe that divers Persons either 
from Inattention to the Public Good or with a Design to retard the re- 
cruiting Service have arrested and imprisoned for very trifling Debts many 
Soldiers who had engaged to risque their Lives in Defence of the Rights 
and Liberties of America and as it has always been found necessary in 
Time of War to regulate and restrain a Practice of such pernicious Ten- 
dency and in such Cases to abate the Rigor of the Law. 


Resolved therefore that it be recommended to the several Legislatures 
in these Colonies whether Assemblies or Conventions to pass Acts or Ordi- 
nances prohibiting the Arrest of continental Soldiers for small Debts; 
And in order that the same may pervade all the Colonies that no such 
Soldier be arrested at the Suit of his Creditors, unless the said Creditor 
make Oath that the said Soldier is justly indebted to him in the Sum of 
Thirty Five Dollars over and above all Discounts, And that the Estate 
of no Such Soldier shall be liable to Attachments at the Suit or for the 
Benefit of all his Creditors unless their Debts in the whole on being ascer- 
tained by their Oaths shall amount to one Hundred and Fifty Dollars. 


Extract from the Minutes 
Sign’d Cha. Thomson 


Secry. 
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On Motion The Resolve of Congress of the 26th October 1775 relative 
to the Exportation of Provision for purchasing Arms Ammunition et cetra on 
Account and Risque of the respective Colonies was read a second Time and 
postponed. 

On Motion, That a Committee of Five be appointed to draw up certain 
Rules and Instructions to the Officers to be employed in recruiting Men for 
the Battalion to be raised here. 

Ordered That the said Committee consist of Mr. President, Brigr. Genl. 
Dagworthy, Col. Haslet, Capt. Evans and Col. Bedford. 


Then the Council adjourned until 3 oClock this Afternoon. 
SATURDAY P. M. [January 13, 1776.] 


The Council met According to Adjournment. The Committee for draw- 
ing up Instructions to the Officers for recruiting reported a Draught which 
being read was approved and follows in these Words: 


DIRECTIONS FOR RECRUITING 


It is recommended to those Officers who shall be employed in re- 
cruiting for the Battalion now to be raised in this Government that they 
do not inlist any who are Apprentices or indebted Servants or under Five 
Feet Five Inches high or exceeding Fifty Years of Age who are to be 
sound and able bodied and the Inhabitants are requested to give every 
reasonable Assistance and Support in their Power to forward and en- 
courage this necessary Service. It is likewise particularly recommended 
to the said Officers not to suffer their Recruits to molest or insult the 
said Inhabitants. And for the Encouragement of those who may be will- 
ing to inlist in said Battalion, they shall be allowed instead of a Bounty, 
a Felt Hat, a pair of Yarn Stockings and a Pair of Shoes, but to find their 
own Arms or otherwise the Value of such Arms to be retained out of their 
Monthly Pay. That a Man who brings a good new Blanket into the 
Battalion be allowed Two Dollars therefor and take it away at the End 
of the Campaign. That the Battalion be raised to serve untill this Last 
Day of December 1776 liable to be discharged at any Time on allowing 
them one Months Pay Extraordinary. 


The Form of the Inlistment 
I have this Day voluntarily inlisted myself as a soldier in the Ameri- 
can Continental Army for one Year unless sooner discharged and do bind 
myself to conform in all Instances to such Rules and Regulations as are 
or shall be established for the Government of the said Army. 


That the Subsistence of each Commissioned Officer whilst recruiting 
to be 22/3 Dollars per Week, and of the Men one Dollar per Week 
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till they joint the Battalion, and the Pay of the Privates per Month Five 
Dollars each 


The Committee appointed to prepare a Draught of the Recommendation 
of the Field Officers for this Government reported one which was read and 
approved and follows in these Words. [The draft is missing. ] 


The Council went into the Consideration of the Complaints lodged against 
Richard Smith Esquire, Captain of a Company of Militia of Foot in Kent 
County and being informed that he was attending for a Hearing of his Case, 
he was admitted, examined and after withdrew. 


On Motion the Question was put whether Richard Smith Esquire and 
his Officers in said County of Kent shall receive Commissions from this Council 
and be joined to the Upper Battalion, and it passed in the Affirmative. 


On Motion, The Draught of the Resolves of this Council for the election 
of Field Officers in the Western Battalion of Sussex County and for making 
a Division between the Southern and Western Battalions of said County, was 
read Paragraph by Paragraph and the Question was put whether the same as 
now read be agreed to by the Council and it passed in the Affirmative and fol- 
lows in these Words: 


Whereas by an order of the late Council of Safety for this Govern- 
ment in September last That Branch of said Council residing in Sussex 
County was impowered and directed to fill up and deliver Commissions 
to the several Officers of the Companies of Militia in said County, on their 
producing to them Muster Rolls together with Associations in Spirit 
and Substance, like those used in the several Counties of said Govern- 
ment, Containing the Number of Men directed by said Council in their 
Regulation of Military Affairs. 


And whereas it was determined by the said Council in the Same 
Month of September that the Appointment of Field Officers for the west- 
ern Battalion of New Sussex should be putt off at that Time and a Choice 
of said Field Officers was recommended and directed to be made by the 
Officers of the several Companies in that District in like Manner as in 
the other Counties of this Government, and that a Return of the Names 
of the Persons so chosen for Field Officers should be made, to the Branch 
of said Council residing in said County of Sussex, in order that Commis- 
sions should be issued to them. 


And it being now represented to this Council that the several Orders 
and Directions aforesaid have not been complied with, and that no Line 
of Division hath been made between the Southern and Western Battalions 
of Sussex and the Companies that are to form the Western Battalion there. 
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Therefore on Motion RESOLVED That Public Notice be given 


by Advertisement from the Members of this Council residing in Sussex 

County or a Majority of them, to the Militia Officers of said Western 

Battalion to attend with their Muster Rolls and Association Papers (as 

by the said first recited order is directed) at such Time and Place in the 

said District as may be appointed by the said Members or a Majority 
of them. % 

Resolved also that the Members of this Council residing in said 
County or a Majority of them then and there be impowered and directed 
to form a Line of Division between the southern & western Battalion in 
Sussex in such Manner as to them shall seem best adapted to the compleat- 
ing of both the said Battalions having Regard to the Convenience of the 
associated Companies there. 

Resolved that the Officers of such Companies within the District 
assigned to the Western Battalion do then and there in the presence of 
the said Membrs proceed to make Choice of Fild Officers for said Bat- 
talion. And the said Members or a Majority of them are hereby im- 
powered to fill up and and deliver Commissions to the Field Officers who 
may be chosen; and also to the Militia Officers in said Battalion and other 
Officers elected in the said County of Sussex who have not received Com- 
missions. 

On Motion, The question was put whether the several Branches of this 
Council residing in the respective Counties of this Government shall contract 
with proper Persons to export the Produce of these Colonies to the Foreign 
West Indies at the joint Risque of the Government agreable to the Recom- 
mendation of the Contiental Congress of the 26th October last for the Pur- 
chase of Arms, Ammunition et cetera and it passed in the Affirmative. 

On Motion Ordered Upon the Question that the several Branches of 
this Council have Authority to invest any Sum not exceeding Six Hundred 
Pounds for each County in Produce of these Colonies to be exported for the 
Purpose last aforesaid. 

The Council took into Consideration the Rank to be assigned to the Cap- 
tains appointed in the Battalion on Friday last and determined upon the Ques- 
tion severally That Jos[eph] Stedham be the first Captain in the said Battalion ; 
That Jonathan Caldwell be second Captain; That Henry Darby be Fourth 
Captain; That Charles Pope be Fifth Captain; That Nathan Adams be Sixth 
Captain; That Samuel Smith be Seventh Captain; and That Joseph Vaughan 
be Eighth Captain. 

On Motion, It is recommended to the Commanding Officers of the re- 
spective Battalions of Associators in this Government to collect the public 
Arms of the several Counties that such Arms may be lent to the several Cap- 
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tains of the Companies of the Continental Battalion for the purpose of train- 
ing their Recruits, to be returned in equal Order when demanded by such 
commanding Officers. 

Resolved that on the Redilivery of the public Arms aforesaid All Bonds, 
Receipts or other Contracts given on the Delivery of such Arms for the Use 
of the Associators in this Government be cancelled in whole or in Part ac- 
cordin to the Numbers returned. 

On Motion, The question was put whether this Council do approve of 
recommending to Congress a proper Person as Paymaster (for the Battalion 
to be now raised) and it passed in the Affirmative. 

On Motion, The Question was put whether this Council do recommend 
to Congress George Latimer for the said Office of Paymaster. Passed in the 
Affirmative and the Recommendation to be as follows to wit: 


The Council taking into Consideration the probable Necessity of a 
Paymaster to the Battalion to be raised in this Government and that the 
Congress may provide for such Officer Do recommend George Latimer 
of New Castle County Gentleman as a fit Person for this purpose. 


Ordered that a Copy of this Recommendation be certified by the President 
and transmitted to the Delegates of this Government in Congress. 

On Motion RESOLVED That the President transmit to Congress a list 
of the Names of such Persons as by this Council of Safety have been appointed 
Officers in the Continental Battalion to be raised in this Government with the 
Rank and Dates of their Commissions respectively, certified by him as President 
of this Council. 

On Motion, The President Mr. Read and Capt. Evans are appointed a 
Committee to revise and correct the Minutes of Council for transcribing. 


News Notes and Book Reports 


O NE of the most interesting and timely of the case exhibits shown this year 
at the Old Town Hall was a collection of Quaker material, including 
an original drawing of the Friends meeting, a charming painting of a Quaker 
pair in Wilmington, original documents’of members reproved for worldliness, 
expelled from meeting, or transferred to other localities, and three beautifully 
drawn original maps of Quaker meetings from New England to North Caro- 
lina, showing the routes between. A picture of Elias Hicks with his published 
works was a reminder that Orthodox and Hicksites are now reunited after a 
separation of over one hundred years. 


Among the special displays which attracted visitors to the Old Town Hall 
was a case devoted to the arrival of the Du Pont family in Delaware, centering 
in a copy of an original painting* of the “American Eagle,” a ship built in 
Haverhill, Mass., in 1795, which brought Pierre Samuel duPont, his two 
sons, and their families to these shores. Copies of the ship’s manifest, pictures 
of the family, contemporary newspaper items about them, plans of the Brandy- 
wine property purchased for the powder mills, and early drawings of the mills 
themselves completed the exhibit. 


Another recent exhibition was that displaying letters, publications, and 
other memorabilia of Benjamin H. Latrobe. It will be recalled that he was 
outstanding among the early architects of this country and he is especially 
remembered by Delawareans as the engineer in charge of the construction of 
the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal which was begun in 1803. In addition 
to items from the Society’s collection in the exhibition were articles kindly 
loaned by Mrs. Gamble Latrobe, Jr. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF DELAWARE INTEREST 

New Castle Common 1701, 1764, 1792, by Richard S. Rodney and 
Trustees of New Castle Common, printed by Hambleton Printing Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., 1944, 100 pages. A complete history of this unique corporate 
body and its management of the land granted to it is contained in this volume. 

Rivers of the Eastern Shore, by Hubbert Footner, published by Farrar 
and Rinehart, N. Y., 1944, 375 pages. This book is of special interest to 
Delawareans as it contains accounts of the Nanticoke and Choptank Rivers 
which originate in this State and are closely associated with our history. 


Delaware’s Buried Past, by C. A. Weslager, published by the University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1944, 170 pages. ‘The president of the 
Archaeological Society of Delaware has correlated in this volume the results 
of all previous archaeological exploration in Delaware and he has enhanced 
it with interesting accounts of his own field trips. 


Calendar of Kent County Delaware Probate Records 1680 - 1800, edited 


¢In the Marine Museum, Mystic, Conn. 
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by Leon deValinger, Jr., published by the Public Archives Commission, Dover, 
Delaware, 1944, 691 pages. The wills and administration accounts calendar- 
ized in this volume provide research workers with reference material which 
promises to facilitate their labors. 

The Collected Papers of John Bassett Moore, published by Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, Conn., 1944, 7 volumes. This monumental work 
contains all the writings of a native Delawarean who attained great national 
distinction in the field of international law. He has also been accorded recog- 
nition throughout the world for his writings and for his service as a judge on 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, The Hague 1921-28. 


The Income Tax in Delaware, written and published by Dr. R. Jean 
Brownlee, Philadelphia, 1944, 123 pages. | Prepared as a doctoral dissertation 
this volume provides the only authoritative work on the subject. ‘This book 
is one which is of considerable value to the economist, the economic historian, 
and the tax expert. ; 

This Was Wilmington, by A. O. H. Grier, published by The News- 
Journal Company, Wilmington, Del., 1945, 247 pages. From his rich store 
of reminiscences and knowledge of Wilmington, this veteran newspaper editor 
has produced a readable and entertaining volume. 


An Annotated Check List of the Amphibians and Reptiles of the Del- 
Mar-Va Peninsula, by Roger Conant, published by the Society of Natural 
History of Delaware, Wilmington, Del., 1945, 8 pages. For those interested 
in this subject the author has provided an invaluable reference work. 


Stewart Clan Magazine, edited and published by George Edson, Olathe, 
Kansas, 1945, volume XXIII, numbers 3 and 4. ‘Those interested in the 
genealogy of this family will find these two numbers and some succeeding ones 
of this publication devoted to records of the Stewart family in Delaware. 


Family History, by Henry Seidel Canby, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1945, 118 pages. This Delawarean, who holds an eminent position 
in the American literary field, has written a very readable little volume about 
his own branch of the Canby, Tatnall, Deshler, Roberts, Brandt, Seidel, Gause, 
Gregory ,and allied families. 


Trolleying Thru the Garden State Region, by Bryant Alden Long, 
Verona, N. J., 1945, 6 pages, mimeographed. The author tells very entertain- 
ingly in this little bulletin of the rise and decline of the trolley transportation 
system in Delaware and the neighboring State of New Jersey. 


Copies of correspondence of Thomas Jefferson in the Society’s collection 
have been sent by the Society to Mr. Julian P. Boyd, Librarian of Princeton 
University, as he is the editor of the Definitive Edition of Jefferson’s Writings 
now being compiled. ‘This edition which is expected to number approximately 
fifty volumes was made possible by a gift of $200,000 from the New York 
Times Company as a memorial to Adolf S. Ochs. Members of our Society 
who have letters or documents of Jefferson interest are urged to communicate 


with Mr. Boyd. 


Pages 81-82 omitted in numbering. 


